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THE TWO MISS FLEMINGS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" The gods may release 
That they made fast ; 
Thy soul shall have ease 
In thy limbs at the last. 
But what shall they give thee for life, sweet life, that 

is overpast ? ** 

Let us imagine ourselves cruising indo- 
lently in the Mediterranean. The time of 
year is November, and the season un- 
usually mild. Light mists wreath them- 
selves amongst the rigging of the yacht 
Firefly, as she saunters at half-steam over 
the glassy sea. It is a dead calm. A 
dim, red sun struggles feebly through the 
haze. A girl, lying back in a roomy 
[OL. I. B 
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wicker chair on the deck, stares at the 
round-faced orb with dreaming, absent 
eyes. The yacht's owner, Max Drayton, 
walks up and down at a little distance — a 
tall man, who rolls in his gait after the 
manner of sea-faring people. His home has 
been on the sea of late years ; his yacht 
his head-quarters, from whence he has 
landed at times, and roamed aimlessly 
over the Continent, only to re-embark, 
sick of cities, sick of the haunts of men ; 
pining for the vast calm of the ocean's 
solitude or the strong excitement of its 
storms. A shadovr had fallen on his 
youth, the cloud of a great misfortune had 
darkened his life. At three and twenty 
he had drifted out of the world. Life 
amongst his kind had seemed at an end ; 
society had grown to be a dead letter to 
him. A restless, moody man, clothed with 
reserve as with a garmei^t, he had stood 
aside, a passive spectator of the turmoil 
and rush of existence. The romance and 
possibihties of youth had ended fbr him — 
ended only to awaken once more at six 
and thirty, warmed into life again against 
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reason, against his own will, by the glamour 
of Cassandra Fleming's eyes, 

As he walks silently to and fro, his 
glance wanders, from time to time, to the 
girl's graceful figure, lounging in the wicker 
chair. Pain, pity, an infinite yearning is 
in his face, so long as he is unobserved ; 
but if by chance their eyes meet, his are 
gravely withdrawn for the moment. What- 
ever may be his reason, he does not mean 
to let this girl fathom the secret of his 
apparently hopeless passion for her. After 
about an hour's patient pacing up and 
down the deck, Cassandra, bringing her 
eyes down slowly from the heavens, per- 
ceives Drayton's fixed on her, with an 
anxiety which rouses her from her day 
dreams. 

" Of what are you thinking, Max?" she 
asked lazily. 

He paused and half sighed before he 
answered. 

"I was thinking, Sandra mm, I don't 
Uke the Colonel's looks to-day. I was 
thinking we ought to get up steam, and 
make for Malta without delay. You see 

B 2 
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we have no one with any medical know- 
lege on board." 

She jumped up. 

" But you don't mean that he is ill — 
seriously, dangerously ill ? " she cried in 
startled alarm. "Why will you frighten 
me ? He was sleeping so comfortably 
when I left him to come on deck." 

" Well, that is partly why I am anxious," 
gently. " I don't like this lethargy — 
I don't understand it. Is it like the 
Colonel ? Yesterday he was — well, he was 
irritable, as any one would be with an 
acute fit of gout racking their limbs with 
violent pain. To-day he seems hardly to 
suffer at all, and does nothing but sleep. 
I think we will lose no more time. We 
will hurry on to Malta."' 

Cassandra picked up her shawl. 

"Max, I am going down," she said, 
wistfully. " Why are you so anxious ? 
He has often and often had worse attacks 
than this, and we never had a doctor for 
the gout." 

He looked at her with troubled eyes 
under his shaggy, frowning brows. 
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" I hope I am wrong. It is very likely. 
I will wait up here within call. I shall 
not go out of ear-shot in case you want 
me, Sandra." 

Left alone, Drayton continued to pace 
the deck moodily, taking short turns, so as 
not to be beyond call. Colonel Fleming 
was dying in the state-room below, and 
what was to become of Cassandra ? The 
Flemings were friends of his — friends of 
some years standing. A long time ago, 
when Sandra was a little girl, he had 
stumbled on them in Venice, and had 
known them ever since intimately; but 
with all his knowledge, he could not 
answer to himself this question,— If the 
Colonel died, what was to become of 
Sandra ? 

The Flemings had come to winter at 
Malta. The out-at-elbow devil-may-care 
Colonel had been ailing for months past. 
His gout had grown more unmanageable, 
and he had developed an unsuspected affec- 
tion of the heart. Long before it had 
dawned upon Cassandra that there was 
reason to be anxious about his state of 
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health, Drayton had perceived that he was 
altering for the worse. They were cruising 
now in obedience to the invalid's whim. 
He was tired of Malta, and fancied he 
should be better at sea. He would not con- 
sult doctors. He had literally no belief in 
them. 

" live your life, child, and when your time 
comes die quietly. Do not put your faith 
in doctors ; they can do no good to people 
like you and me, who have no imaginary 
diseases. Gout has been so long in the 
family, I can deal with it myself from 
tradition as well any quack on earth," he 
told Cassandra, when she talked of medical 
aid to repulse the enemy. 

He had his jest and laugh always ready 
when she betrayed any anxiety, and his 
habitual composure lulled to rest her half- 
awakened uneasiness. 

Egregiously selfish in many ways. Colonel 
Fleming had petted and neglected Cas- 
sandra alternately. He had never given 
the culture of her understanding, or the 
formation of her character a thought ; but 
he had been careful about her manners. 
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and in a desultory way particular about 
her associates. She had grown up with 
comparatively no friends of her age and 
sex, but she had never suffered from dul- 
ness. Her father was essentially good 
company, and the child had drank in his 
restless, witty talk all her life, and known 
no lack of childish playfellows. She liked 
to be with him, but never murmured when 
told to run along and amuse herself, if be 
ivished to be rid of her for awhile. Light- 
hearted and healthy, she found a thousand 
ways of entertaining herself alone, and 
never repined at her occasional spells of 
solitude. When Drayton first knew them 
in Venice, she was a brilliant, ignorant 
little gipsy — a wild, small slip of a girl, 
frank and fearless, with the ease of manner 
of a woman of the world, given her, no 
doubt, by their cosmopohtan life. The 
child took to Drayton, and appropriated 
his attentions with charming imperious- 
ness, whilst he acquired a growing in- 
fluence over the warm and wilful heart. 

Suddenly Colonel Fleming made the dis- 
covery that she was outgrowing childhood, 
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and that something ought to be done 
about her education. He woke up to a 
sense of his remissness one night, seeing 
Drayton's eyes following her movements 
with a vague wistf ulness, as she sat making 
up bunches of wild -flowers at a little dis- 
tance. The father sighed involuntarily. 
When Cassandra became a woman, fare- 
well to the gay, careless insouciance of 
their present life. She would be like other 
girls, and set up lovers, and with lovers 
would come trouble and vexation of spirit. 

"How the child grows," he observed 
ruefully. " She'll make a splendid woman, 
and that before one can look round. Just 
look at her air and carriage, Max. She is 
a thorough Fleming, and the Lombard 
blood she gets from poor Lucia gives her 
that un-English grace. Sandra is upright 
without being stiff." 

" She is a picture," Drayton answered 
warmly ; " but isn't it a pity — I mean — " 
floundering in obvious embarrassment; 
" ought she not to be learning things ? — 
educated, I mean. You don't think me 
impertinent, I hope, for suggesting it." 
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Colonel Fleming regarded him with, an 
amused smile. 

"My dear fellow, don't apologize. I 
fancy you must be right, as usual. I 
I ought to have Sandra taught, but what ? 
Of what use is learning to a woman, and 
such a woman as she will be. She can 
read and write already both English and 
Italian, and she's picked up a smattering 
of French. She is natural, thank Heaven, 
into the bargain. Free from that horrid 
missishness school-girls catch from one 
another. There's her voice," musingly, 
" I ought not to neglect the cultivation of 
her voice. It is Lucia's over again. I 
must take her to Serrano, and let him 
train it." 

This he said with the air of one per- 
fectly bent on performing his duty, and so 
Cassandra's voice came under the first 
maestro in Italy, who, dehghted with the 
power, and sweetness of her passionate 
penetrating contralto, bestowed on it his 
best teaching, scolding and cajoling with 
his whole soul the wilful, high-spirited 
child. 
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They led a pleasant, easy life amongst 
the Italian towns in winter, and in sum- 
mer cruising with Drayton in the Firefly. 
The yacht's owner never seemed to care 
to go back to England. Rich, and unen- 
cumbered, he appeared to have cast in his 
lot with, the agreeable old spendthrift 
and his beautiful, impetuous daughter. 
Colonel Fleming had wasted most of what- 
ever he had originally possessed. A little 
pittance came to Sandra from her god- 
mother at his death, a circumstance which 
made him easy as to her future. He had 
a natural incapacity for keeping money. 
It dribbled through his fingers like water 
through a sieve. Finding his capital 
diminishing with insidious rapidity, he 
took the bold step of sinking the last 
remnant in an annuity. 

" Sandra is in a way provided for," he 
said to his conscience ; which, to be just 
to it, was seldom obtrusively troublesome ; 
" besides, a handsome chit like her, is sure 
to marry long before I go off the hooks." 

So things went on, till the Colonel, rest^ 
less and ill at ease, was tempted by the 
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unwonted softness of the season to per- 
suade Drayton, in dutiful attendance on 
him at Malta, to start on the cruise from 
which he was destined never to return. 

This morning Drayton is alarmed at his 
condition. He had obstinately persisted 
in keeping his cabin- window open during 
.the night, though the wind had veered 
round to the north, and the gout had been 
driven inwards by the chill night air, and 
taken hold internally. He is, in fact, 
dying. He himself begins to be aware of 
his state. Drayton dimly surmises it, 
Cassandra alone is ignorant of the danger, 
only rendered vaguely uneasy by Max's 
warning to her on deck. 

When she went below she found the 
sick man dying. She took a chair near 
him, and waited, nervously anxious for 
him to wake up that she may persuade 
herself there is no real ground for appre- 
hension. 

Half an hour passes, one hour, and 
Colonel Fleming uncloses his languid eyes. 
They open on Cassandra, and remark the 
indescribable air of suppressed suspense 
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in her attitude, and the dejected posture 
of her head. Her gaze is fixed abstractedly 
on the distant speck of sky visible through 
the cabin window. There is the tension 
of a painful anxiety about her. She is no 
longer restless, but stiff Avith dreary wait- 
ing. 

Colonel Fleming smiled. A curious re- 
flective smile, with a vein of quiet regret 
in it. 

" She begins to suspect, poor Sandra,'* 
he thought, and watched her a little 
longer. 

"My girl," he said presently, "come 
here." 

She started violently, and steadied her 
face with an effort before she approached 
him. 

" Yes, daddy," she said, a wistful tender- 
ness in her voice, which spoke of tears 
held back. 

" This will finish me, Sandra. I am 
dying, cava, dying. It is odd, I feel no 
pain, but I am slipping down hill fast — 
fast." 

Cassandra holds her hand on her throat. 
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A sob surges upwards. She feels suf- 
focating. It is all so sudden. She is 
silent, only there is a wild and piteous 
despair in her eyes. 

"I have not done my duty by you, 
child. I see it now, I have let you run 
wild, but we haven't been bad friends, 
cara ? " 

Bitter tears roll down the girl's cheeks. 
She drops on her knees and kisses the 
thin white hand on the coverlid with 
passionate grief. 

" Daddy ! daddy ! don't talk like that ! 
You have given me a happy life ever since 
I can remember. What fun we have had 
together. Don't leave me ; oh, for pity's 
sake, don't leave your poor httle Sandra. 
Max shall take us back to Malta. The 
doctors shall cure you. They must, they 
shall." 

" No child, no. All the doctors in the 
world can't do much for me now. This 
chill has driven in the gout. Your grand- 
father went by the same road. Well, well, 
it is what we must all come to, sooner or 
later. I had thought to have lasted a 
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little longer, but God's will be done." He 
spoke calmly, almost as though it were 
another's state he was discussing. The 
approach of death does not seem to alarm 
him. He views it apparently with a kind 
of chastened curiosity. His religion had 
sat lightly on him all his years of careless 
life, yet the awful change impending does 
not, as far as man can judge, appal him. 
He is prepared to meet the inevitable with 
gentlemanlike fortitude. He had never 
yet quailed before mortal foe. "Why should 
he shrink and quaver at the advent of the 
King of Terrors ? Death comes alike to 
all in the fulness of time, to the strong 
and prudent, as well as to the feeble and 
feckless, to old and young, to all ages and 
sexes, the brave man and the coward, and 
there is no escape. " One thing," saith 
the Preacher, " happens to all, to the wise 
and to the foolish." Why waste one's 
last few moments in unavailing regrets 
for that which cannot be avoided. Drifting 
painlessly out of the world. Death himself 
hid part of his grimness from Colonel 
Fleming. Amongst his comrades the 
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dying man's courage had never been 
doubted. He had never been known to 
flinch from anything which it had come 
in his way to face, and now the old in- 
stinct held him up. Why whimper and 
cower before an enemy which but van- 
quishes him in common with all humanity. 
Why distress Cassandra and Drayton with 
his doubts (if indeed he has any) as to the 
dim hereafter. Imperfect sinner, unpro- 
fitable servant as he is, he yet knows his 
own need for mercy. He is not self- 
righteous, and his faith, crude as it is, 
is more humble perhaps than that of many 
a better man. Therefore, though his pre- 
sent composure might, to some of his 
fellow-Christians seem shocking, it is pos- 
sible that the All-Merciful Judge, before 
whom he will ere long appear, may regard 
it with more favourable eyes. To whom 
much is given of him will much be required, 
and to the man now dying with this 
singular well-bred patience little has been 
confided in the way of spiritual instruction. 
Born in an age when great laxity, moral 
and religious, prevailed, reared in a god- 
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less artificial court, and launched, un- 
warned, on the troubled sea of life, it is 
not to be wondered at that he should have 
lived after the fashion of the men of his 
age and standing, without care or reflec- 
tion. He had been worldly and selfish, he 
had been wantonly wasteful and extrava- 
gant, he had no doubt neglected his duty 
to his daughter. On the other hand, he 
had been indulgent and affectionate in 
his domestic relations, as the passionate, 
devoted love of his foreign wife and little 
daughter testified. He had resisted many 
temptations to which others of his world 
had succumbed, and been thought none the 
less of for doing so, because — " By Gad, 
sir, I couldn't have done it I " 

Upon no higher ground than this, yet 
he had resisted, and who shall say that 
these unconscious yearnings after a higher 
standard shall not be taken into account ? 
In the ordinary acceptation of words, his 
curious, passive interest in his condition, 
is, in a matter heathenish; but Sandra 
does not observe this. She, poor child, is 
even more pagan than the Colonel. She 
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has been brought up in Roman CathoKc 
countries, but guarded against Papistical 
influences, for her father had the true 
British horror of Popery. Nothing, how- 
ever, had been given her in its place. It 
is doubtful whether the world- worn soldier 
is not the better informed of the two, as 
to the dogmas of the Christian faith. 
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CHAPTER n. 

"Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, aud with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth ; 
Let's choose executors, and talk of wills — 
And yet not so — ^for what can we bequeath?" 

The sick man looks at Sandra's bdwed 
head and heaving shoulders with a certain 
wistfdl anxiety. His voice is fainter as he 
speaks, feebly stroking her hair. 

" When I am gone, carina^ get Max to 
take you to the Heskeths'. She is a kind 
little soul, and Hesketh's a good-hearted 
fellow. They'll do their best to cheer you. 
Call Max, Sandra, I should like to speak 
to him." 

She rose and walked uncertainly to the 
companion. 

"Max! Max!" she called in a choked 
voice. 
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Drayton came down at once. He had 
been waiting for the call, a sympathetic 
pain at his own heart, thinking of Sandra's 
forlorn passion of grief when the truth 
dawns on her. He approached Colonel 
Fleming in silence, and waited gravely for 
him to speak. 

" Ah, Max, you do not need to be told. 
I am dying ; not by inches — by yards. I 
know it ; so do not try to cheer me with 
lying hopes. I think that I shall not last 
out the night," musingly. "I wish I 
might have reached Malta first. I had 
sooner have taken leave of life in my own 
house. It is an inconsiderate thing to die 
on another man's premises," — a flicker of 
his old humour dawning in his fading eyes, 
— " but I have no choice given me." 

Drayton muttered a few vague words of 
hope that things are not yet past remedy. 
The Colonel waved them aside, and went 
on unheeding. " It seems an unexpected 
sort of end to make somehow. Well, I have 
found the world a pleasant place on the 
whole, and I don't deny I am sorry to leave 
it, sorry for many reasons." 

2 
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A shade crossed his face. He looked at 
Drayton. The younger man's eyes are 
fixed on the bowed head of Cassandra, a 
world of dumb restrained passion in them, 
which at this supreme moment he forgets 
to conceal. 

Colenel Fleming's anxious countenance 
relaxes. 

" Drayton," he said painfully. 

The other started with a guilty sense of 
inattention to one whose sands were 
running out with grim haste. 

" Come closer." 

How eagerly, with what piercing inten- 
sity those dying eyes scan the young man's 
face. 

" Do you really care for her ?" whispers 
the Colonel wistfully, with a motion of his 
head towards his child, 

A dark flush spreads suddenly over 
Drayton's face, a quick, irrepressible blush 
like a girl's — a strange glow lights his 
sombre eyes. 

*' Do I care for Sandra ? God forgive me. 
She is dearer to me than my own soul," 
he muttered restlessly, almost defiantly. 
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" Sandra 7niay look up, I want to see 
thy face, little one." 

The girl lifted her head drearily. The 
burden of this sudden grief overwhelmed 
her. Her father's glance rested on her 
with visible pride. 

" Tell me," he said tenderly. '' Could 
you love Max well enough to marry 
him?" 

Cassandra woke out of her dream of 
misery with a wondering startled stare. 
She cannot grasp all at once the full mean- 
ing of the idea thus abruptly presented to 
her. Drayton looked breathlessly down on 
her varying face. He saw in it amazement, 
pain, but not dismay. There is a slow, 
faint creeping flush, a momentary tre- 
mulousness, which counts in his favour. 

" Speak to her yourself. Max," said the 
sick man, with a sigh of anxiety. 

Drayton bends over her. 

" Sandrq,, I love you, with my whole 
soul I love you." 

There is a suppressed passionate inten- 
sity in his low-voiced avowal. The words 
seem wrung from him by over-mastering 
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emotion, almost against his will. They . 
ring true, with a strange bitter intensity 
in them, speaking more of despair than 
hope. 

Cassandra shivered. What a moment 
to listen to a lover's wooing ! 

" Daddy, daddy, not now," she moaned 
piteonsly, turning from the unfamiliar 
trouble of Drayton's face. How could she 
think of loving and marrying now; now 
while her father lay dying, his features wan 
and drawn with the shadow of approach- 
ing dissolution, yet eager with intense 
anxiety. 

"Listen to him, Sandra, for my sake, 
cara," he said pathetically. 

Max Drayton paused. His whole life 
appeared arrested. He forgot to breathe 
almost in the keen pang of suspense he was 
undergoing. An infinite longing, a wild 
passion of remorse, love, fear — ^which was 
it ? — struggled for expression in his rugged 
face. 

" Sandra, Sandra, have pity ! " he mut- 
tered entreatingly. 

Cassandra's very soul was shaken. She 
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trembled from head to foot. For an in- 
stant her deep wine-coloured eyes raised 
themselves to his, in a sort of panic. There 
dawned in them a quick, transient glow, 
an answering light of innocent response to 
the restrained pent-up emotion she saw in 
the agitated face bent downwards over her. 
It was enough. Colonel Fleming sighed 
with untold relief. Drayton stooped lower, 
and gathered her into his arms with a 
sudden gesture of irrepressible triumph. 
He holds her to his breast, and kisses her 
on the forehead with passionate reverence 
and exultation. The man seems changed. 
The doubts, the hesitation, the fear almost 
of a few moments back, are swallowed up in 
the joy of victory. Remorse is no more. 
Repentance has not with lagging steps yet 
overtaken him. He murmurs fond caress- 
ing words hardly conscious what he says, 
in the brief moment that elapses ere Sandra 
withdraws herself, a dumb piteous self- 
reproach piercing her for her momentary 
f orgetfulness of the last scene being played 
through in the ebbing life of the invalid, 
who lying dying quietly, looks on with 
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a curious interest at the wave of passion 
sweeping over the two younger lives before 
his eyes. He perceives with a thrill of 
mortification, natural enough one might 
say, that for the moment he is forgotten, 
as though he had never been, by one at 
least of the pair. Forgotten ! It seemed 
hard when he had so little time left. 
Nevertheless, he does not lose patience. 
In the rush of their passionate life, what 
to them are the vague dim possibihties re- 
maining in his departing soul. How re- 
mote must all those unsolved problems he 
is about to prove seem to them in the hey- 
day of youth and health. He smiles a 
little sadly, but with no bitterness, as he 
met the piteous beseeching gaze of Sandra's 
great eyes fixed on him anxiously. 

" It is odd," he mused. " I never guessed 
it. What a strange, self-contained fellow 
Max is. He loves la paver a as very few 
women need expect to be worshipped, and 
never gave me a hint of it before. I am 
glad, God knows ! She is worth a man's 
love. A careless husband would never do 
for Sandra. No fear of that though with 
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Max. He is one of the men who'd go to 
the very deuce for a woman he loved, i How 
has he escaped so long, I wonder?" 

Sandra's voice recalled him from his 
speculative abstraction. 

" Are you glad, daddy ? Does it comfort 
you to know I am willing to marry Max ?" 
she asks wistfully. 

" More than anything else could, cava. 
I wish I had managed better. Max ; you'll 
have nothing with her but the 4000Z. poor 
old Aunt Dewsbury tied up for her. I 
should have been more careful. I feel it 
now. I ought to have made a will, too," 
dreamily ; ** but, after all, will-making is a 
farce when there is nothing to leave. My 
brother Frank should be my girl's guar- 
dian till she marries you, but I know 
nothing of him now. A line to the old 
place might reach him. Old Morton in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, has managed for me 
always. Write to him when I am gone. 
Turn me round. Max, now. I want to 
rest a bit." 

He is turned with his face to the yacht's 
side, and there is silence. Drayton walks 
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softly up and down the cabin. He is 
curiously restless for a man usually so self- 
controlled. Cassandra, glancing at him 
now and then, thinks grief for the Colonel's 
plight disturbs him, and feels her heart 
turn to him more and more. 

An hour passes in unbroken silence. 
The dying man seeiAS sleeping. They fear 
to break his rest. The girl watches him 
with pathetic patience. Presently the 
cabin-door opens, and the gaunt figure of 
the Scotch mate stands on the threshold. 

"How's the Colonel, noo?" he asks. 

Sandra looked up, and shook her 
head despondingly. Drayton frowned, 
and motions the man away, but he keeps 
his ground notwithstanding. The mate 
was a simple. God-fearing man, rather 
popular than not on board. Absorbed 
in his religion, he fervently longed to be 
instrumental in the salvation of his fellow- 
men. Earnest in his convictions, he would 
fain have all men even as he was himself. 
Just now he was " exercised," as he would 
have put it, as to the spiritual state of 
Colonel Fleming. He was a mild, gentle 
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creature, and apart from his extraordinary 
zeal and yearning to win souls to the 
truth, there was nothing out of the 
common about him. He stood in the 
doorway, looking at the dying man and 
Cassandra with profound pity. 

" How is it with him, ma'am ? Is he 
sensible of his sair, sair strait ? Is he 
resting on the merits of his Redeemer ?" 

The man's calm, full tones penetrate 
the dull ears of death.. Colonel Fleming 
rouses from his torpor. 

" Is that you, Saunders ? " he muttered 
faintly. "Come here, man, and bid me 
God speed." 

The mate a^roached. 

" "We maun all prepare oursels for this 
hour. Colonel," he said sedately; "and it's 
gey few of us who are found with our 
lamps trimmed ready. I wad hope, sir, 
it is so with you !" 

The face of the dying man was in 
shadow. 

"You're a good fellow, Saunders," he 
said kindly. 

" Na, na, sir ; I'm but a meeserable 
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sinner, like the rest; but ye ken wha 
came intil tlie world to save sinners," 
reverently. " I wad like to hear fra 
ye're ain lips, sir, ye're resting on His 
merits." 

Colonel Fleming regarded him with a 
curious, faint smile. His words were in 
an almost unknown tongue to the poor, 
world-tossed sinner, so quietly letting his 
life go, relaxing his hold upon it with 
passive courage. He was touched by the 
mate's solicitude. After a moment his 
attention wandered, and he began to 
repeat the Apostles' Creed dreamily. 

" And I believe in the life everlasting — 
the life everlasting," he murmured. " Yes, 
Saunders, I think I believe it all; and 
for the rest, I will trust — trust. God is 
merciful ! " He feebly put out his un- 
crippled left hand. "Good bye!" he re- 
peated, with an effort; "you're sorry for 
me. Well, well, as we make our beds, so 
we must lie on them. You will have a 
clearer out-look when you come to lie like 
this. I haven't thought enough of such 
things, and I don't seem quite to grasp I 
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am leaving it all even now." He smiles 
quietly, and closes his eyes. 

Saunders would like to remain, for the 
chance of his rousing again, but Drayton 
approaches him. 

" Go, my man ; go now. You can do 
no good." 

And slowly, and with reluctance, he 
went. 

" Max ! Max ! " breathed Sandra, in a 
sharp, startled whisper. " Oh ! what has 
happened ? " 

Drayton drew nearer. Even while he 
spoke" to Saunders, Colonel Fleming had 
departed on his journey to that untried 
" life everlasting." As the mate went out 
he had quietly breathed his last. With 
decent composure he had quitted the 
world he had declared had been so plea- 
sant to him. He had caused no commo- 
tion ; he had made his exit with as much 
decorum as was possible. Doubtless, at 
the last, the sense of. well-bred regret he 
had at first expressed for the betise he was 
about to commit, of dying on another 
man's premises, had ceased to distress 
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him ; but at least he had managed to die 
with as little disturbance as he could. So 
tranquil did he look — the drooping ends 
of his carefully-tended moustache hiding 
the mouth from whence the breath of life 
will never more issue — that Cassandra 
cannot yet realize that the vital spark has 
fled. She gazes with a wild and terrified 
stare at the still, clear-cut face, and then 
looks imploringly at Drayton. 

*' It is over, dear," he mutters hoarsely, 
evercome at the sight of her despairing 
eyes and quivering mouth. 

" Dead ! " she whispers incredulously. 
'' Do you mean that. Max ? " 

She hid her face ; a strong shudder 
shook her whole frame. Her bosom 
heaved convulsively. 

" What shall I do without you, daddy? 
You were all I had," she cried out for- 
lornly. " Come back ! come back ! or let 
me come to you ! " 

She uncovered her face, and looked 
again at the solemn calm of death. No 
tears are in her eyes ; they are wild and 
strained, with dark hollows round them. 
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Her slim body is rent with her gasping, 
tearless sobs. She flung herself on her 
knees beside the bed. 

"You never bid me good bye, dear. 
You left me without a word. Wherever 
you are, you will miss Sandra. Ah, Vio 
mio, why am I left behind ? " 

Drayton regarded her with pity deeper 
than his awkward tongue could express. 
He stooped tenderly over her, and lifted 
her from the floor, to which she had sKpped 
in the desolation of her grief. 

" Sandra, my soul ! you must come 
away. Do not say you have no one left, 
when I — I would give my dearest hope of 
Heaven itself to save you pain or trouble." 

" You are good. Max. You want to 
help me, but, oh Madre di Dio^ who could 
help me now ? Shall I ever see him again ? 
Ever hear his kind, kind voice ? Never ! 
never any more ! My heart is empty. 
Let me kiss him again; I will kiss him 
once more," passionately; "I will not be 
prevented." 

He sighed, and released her. But she 
had miscalculated her strength. Her 
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vehement, southern nature, with its im- 
petuous impulses, its despairing, pas- 
sionate grief, will not endure the strain 
of an over-wrought nervous system as a 
more controlled and calmer temperament 
might have done. A sudden mist darkens 
her eyes; a sound of many waters fills 
her ears. She sways unsteadily forward, 
and falls prone and insensible, face down- 
wards, over the dead. Drayton stoops, 
and lifting her unconscious figure in his 
strong arms, bears her across to her own 
cabin. 

" God help us ! " he muttered dis- 
tractedly. *' Would to heaven we had 
never met ! " 

There was not another woman on board 
to tend Sandra in the darkness of her 
wild, ungovernable sorrow, or to minister 
to her bodily wants. It is a forlorn strait 
for a girl so beautiful, and so bereft, to lie 
in the pathetic helplessness of her grief, 
far from land, and the consolation of 
female attendance, with none of her own 
kin to support her, dependent on the 
chivalry of a man, of whose past life her 
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heedless insouciant father had known lite- 
rally nothing, and who hovered about her 
with a deft handiness he had somehow 
acquired in his errant courses, a terrible 
dumb tumult of fear and distress in his 
set features. 

With a horrible fear lest death had 
claimed this young, full life, as well as 
that of the world-worn Colonel, Drayton 
watched Sandra's prolonged fainting fit. 
Once he called to the Scotch mate, who, 
Bible in hand, was walking the deck, and 
gave him some directions. 

**Look here, Saunders," he said fever- 
ishly; "what should be done in a faint 
like this ? It is an age since Miss Fleming 
went off dead. Heaven help us ! What 
can -a parcel of men do ? K there was but 
a woman here ! " 

" Dinna fash yersel, sir. 'Tis but a 
stound, poor lassie. Maybe 'twill turn the 
edge of her first grief. She'll wake all 
too soon, I'll warrant her." 

Even as he spoke, Sandra moaned. With 
a heavy sigh, she came out of her swoon 
and put her hand dreamily to her head. 

VOL. 1. I) 
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" I'll tell the steward to send a cup of 
tea along," whispered the mate. " Women, 
poor creeturs, are maist always the better 
for a cup of tea." 

He vanished. 

Drayton put his arm round the girl to 
support her, as she sat up with difficulty. 
She turned to him and sobbed passionately 
on his shoulder, clinging to him wildly in 
the abandonment of her grief. A strange 
triumph and tenderness came into his 
face — a curious, defiant glow. He mur- 
mured caressing words of comfort reassur- 
ingly in her ear. 

At length she recovered her self-con- 
trol, and wearily lifted herself from hi^ 
arms. 

"You are sorry, too, Max," she said 
gratefully. "I'll never forget that you 
were fond of him." 

An intense yearning shines in his eyes. 
He cannot keep silence. 

"Tell me, sweetheart," he said, ear- 
nestly, " do you love me ? Of your own 
free will, I mean?" 

He waited. A certain mournful cadence 
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giving pathos to his voice. Then, with 
sudden passionate pain, he cried, — 

"I. would to God, Sandra, you had 
never seen me. I shall bring trouble and 
sorrow on you if you love me; yet if 
you do not you drive a knife through my 
heart." 

Any one less impulsive and unsuspicious 
might have wondered at his extraordinary 
agitation, but Cassandra, still half-stunned, 
did not notice anything unusual. 

"I have no one but you left to love. 
Max," she said sadly ; " and I know now I 
have loved you always." 

" Then kiss me, Sandra," recklessly. 

She obeyed. At th^ frank touch of her 
lips he flushed darkly. Once, twice, he 
kissed her with mad guilty haste. She 
shivered, and drew herself away. 

" So soon," she said with bitter pathos. 
" You did not think, daddy. Max would 
forget you so soon. Go, go," she con- 
tinued vehemently, " I want to be alone." 

Left to herself, the tide of her desolate 
sorrow flows in and floods her soul. Not 
yet can she take comfort in Drayton's 
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strange devotion. His kisses rest ut^'" 
heeded on lier lips. By-and-by the£^ 
memory will make strange tumults in he -^ 
heart, but now she has thought but for th^^ 
dead. She weeps bitter tears for Colonel 
Fleming. Her whole being aches with the 
new strange pang of forlorn grief, the terri- 
ble void made in her life ; and while she 
weeps the Firefly steams steadily ahead 
for Malta. 

Drayton gloomily paced the deck. The 
men came for orders, which were given 
mechanically, and by-and-by he was left 
in peace. 

Once or twice he takes a letter from 
his pocket, and reads it over and over 
again. One clause chains his eyes to the 
paper. 

" Dying of rapid consumption," he mut- 
tered restlessly. " Shall I wish her out of 
the world before her time ? A year is not 
long to wait. So much may happen in a 
year." 

He cannot shake off the incubus which 
oppresses, him. Late into . the night he 
keeps weary watch. At length, with a 
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sigh, he goes below and turns in for good, 
trying in vain to woo fickle sleep to his 
tired eyelids. 

The yacht steams on, the engines at 
high pressure. She scuds through the 
water faster and faster during the long 
hours of darkness, and at daybreak is 
within sight of Malta. 

It is quite early when they enter the 
harbour, with flag half-masted, falling in 
melancholy fashion against the masts, and 
Cassandra meets no one she knows, as 
Drayton hands her swiftly up the steps, 
and along the not yet awakened streets to 
the house of Mrs. Hesketh, in whose com- 
passionate hands he leaves her. 



CHAPTER III. 

" A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love." 

It is breakfast-time at Brokeby Manor, and 
she whom there were none to praise sat at 
one end of the table pouring out coflTee. 
A slim, fair girl, with quiet grey eyes, 
whose skin was white as privet blossom, 
and whose smooth light brown hair was 
parted softly over a broad and gentle 
forehead. There was little of the gaiety 
of youth about her. Her face was stamped 
with an expression of pathetic patience, 
which a stranger might wonder at — wonder 
that those sharp fine lines of endurance 
should be graven on a face so young and 
soft. At nineteen the bloom of unha- 
rassed youth, that beaute de diahle, born of 
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life and health and cheerful spirits, recog- 
nized as possessing a charm of its own, by 
our neighbours across the Channel, should 
not have flown, but care and fretting, and 
anxious striving after ideal duties, have 
worn away the padding of childhood from 
Dorothy Fleming's cheeks before she had 
realized herself that womanhood had come 
upon her with its wistful hopes and 
capacities- for suflTering. 

Those who enjoyed the privilege of the 
acquaintance of Mr. Fleming, of Brokeby, 
were at no loss to account for the premature 
sedateness of his only child. 

The Squire, as he preferred to be called, 
sat opposite Dorothy. A square dark man, 
with wiry grey hair, and heavy protruding 
brows, beneath which his deep-set eyes 
look out suspiciously on life. In his 
moments of ill temper they glow with 
a fierce red hght in their brown depths, 
and this is not seldom, for his fits of 
rage are neither few nor far between. 
Dorothy does not resemble him. Doro- 
thy, who would be pretty with a little 
more animation, a Uttle colour in her 
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fair smooth cheeks. As it is without 
flush or play of feature, her claims to 
beauty rest in abeyance. 

" A genteel-faced maid," the farmer's 
wives pronounce her ; " but, eh ! what a 
pity she don't favour the family more! 
Not that a body need wonder at that, when 
Madam Fleming was such a poor wan 
thing, with never a spirit with which to 
stand up to the Squire." 

One dame only does battle for Dorothy's 
charms. Old Mrs. Morritt, of the Vale 
Farm, appreciates her refinement, and points 
with pride to Solomon's eulogiums on fair 
women when also discreet, which she sup- 
poses refer exclusively to those of blonde 
complexions. 

" Ye can't judge her fairly yet," this 
staunch adherent declares to her gossips. 
" Squire he do worrit the life out o' the 
poor maid with his tantrums. Bide a bit 
til] she do get a house and a man of her 
own, and a joyful bloom in them white 
cheeks, and I'll warrant ye'U see Miss 
Dorothy called a beauty yet. Them that 
has eyes can see now she be real quality. 
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far before them flaimtiTig hussies over to 
Anstridge." 

The Miss Cooksons, to whom slighting 
allusion was thus made, were daughters 
of a wealthy mill- owner, who had raised a 
little town on the An, a few miles lower 
down, with his mills and work-people's 
cottages. They were fine up-standing 
young women, greatly admired for their 
affable manners, and brilliant complexions, 
which united to bright eyes, and a pro- 
fusion of glossy black hair, constituted a 
very high standard of female lovehness in 
the eyes of the bumpkins. They were 
really handsome young creatures, literally 
bursting with good health and jocund 
spirits, and it was not to be wondered at if 
Dorothy suffered from comparison. 

The Squire was an offshoot of a good 
county family, descended on the distaff 
side from the Bolingbroke St. John's, 
and his good blood was one of the things 
upon which he fiercely plumed himself. 
The house where he lived and governed, 
with its surrounding park, had been in 
the Fleming family, coming down from 
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father to son in unbroken succession, for 
above four hundred years, but the rest of his 
ample property had been self -acquired, in his 
self-made prosperity. The land hunger is 
strong on him still — despite the warnings 
of Scripture, he strove to add field to field, 
and acre to acre, and woe to the unlucky 
wight who competed with him in his pur- 
chases. He was feared and hated by the 
poor, disliked and avoided by his equals. 
A hard man, having a bitter tongue, and 
a restless craving eye, the poor said 
shrewdly, and bad to cross in his moods, 
nor did the gentry find him any softer or less 
cynical. A radical in a county of tories, 
his hand against every man's, in his 
fiery zeal to fish in troubled waters, his 
active interference at highway boards, ves- 
tries, boards of guardians, quarter sessions, 
and on the bench with his co-magistrates, 
he was a thorn in the flesh of his ease- 
loving coadjutors. 

In his own house he was a despot, 
Dorothy being his head slave. On her 
were poured out the abundant vials of his 
wrath if anything went amiss. She was 
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responsible for the good conduct of the 
household, and had been since the death 
of her mother, which happened in the girl's 
fifteenth year. The burden of her domes- 
tic cares was partially accountable for the 
worn lines in her young face, but the 
Squire's abominable temper, his morose 
discontent with his life and everything 
animate and inanimate which entered into 
it was still more so. From his youth up he 
had repined more or less savagely at his 
lot. The phrase of the labouring poor 
expressed his permanent disatisfaction. 
Having a " craving eye " nothing was good 
enough for him, nothing gave him pleasure. 
His wife wore away her life in the vain 
effort to content him, and expired at 
thirty-five, having signally failed to do 
so. The weight of his discontent then 
fell on Dorothy. Her sense of duty was 
strong, and she did her best, but it was 
dreary work for a young creature and 
ground the first freshness of her youth out 
of her. She grew silent and still, under 
the influence of the mortal fear in. which 
she stood of her father who endured no 
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opinions but his own to be held by his 
dependents, and suffered not the least 
contradiction. Silence therefore became 
her obvious refuge when unfortunate or 
presumptuous enough to entertain an idea 
at variance with the Squire, but even this 
refuge involved her in distress and diffi- 
culty at times. The very dumbness of her 
dissent from his stormily-expressed views 
was a grievance. Too frightened to utter 
a syllable, she tried fruitlessly to appear ac- 
quiescent when, as would sometimes hap- 
pen, her thoughts involuntarily diverged 
from the grooves in which they were com- 
manded to run. The hawk eyes of the 
Squire fixed themselves wrathfiiUy upon 
her, sparkling with rage, so that her heart 
died within her, and a sick sensation of 
deadly fear benumbed her faculties. Under 
the glare of those dreadful eyes her luck- 
less countenance betrayed her, and, per- 
ceiving her undutiftilness, Mr. Fleming 
railed pitilessly at her senseless folly in 
trying to think for herself. 

Just now he is studying an open letter 
spread beside his hitherto neglected cutlet, 
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studying it with such close attention and 
with so ominous a droop of the corners of 
his mouth that Dorothy half sighs, appre- 
hending a storm. Her nerves are par- 
tially deadened by long habit. Custom in 
some degree had lessened the force of his 
rage, and sometimes, when the grievance is 
only a general one, in which she does not feel 
personally guilty, she listens abstractedly, 
and the sound and fury of the tem- 
pest hurtles round her ears like a bad 
dream. 

" A tale of little meaning, though the 
words be strong." Thus defended by a 
blessed absorption in her own thoughts, 
the thunder rolls, and rattles and growls 
over her head. Often this girl, weary of 
strife, and harassed by the perpetual dis 
content of the Squire, felt her heart turn 
with Ungering yearning to the quiet grave 
which held the bones of her patient mother. 
Life would seem insupportable on those 
days when Mr. Fleming got out on the 
wrong side of his bed. Solomon must 
have suffered, and that not lightly in his 
own person, before he discovered the 
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simile which likened the contentious to 
a continual dropping of water. 

Silence lasted a few minutes longer. 
The Squire glanced up at length; his 
cloudy face slightly cleared. 

"What the devil are you mooning 
over, Dorothy?" he said, with bracing 
sharpness. " Can't you qee I've been 
waiting for my cofEee this five minutes? 
You know perfectly well when I am ready, 
yet you prefer making me ask for it to 
doing your duty, and pouring it out at the 
proper time." 

" I thought you were busy with your 
letters, and that it would get cold," apolo- 
getically. 

" Then I wish you wouldn't trouble 
yourself to think at all, but just do as 
you are bid." 

The letter in question was on black* 
edged foreign paper. Dorothy glanced at 
it with restrained interest. She looked at 
her sire, now sipping his coffee. He ap- 
peared rather blander. She twisted and 
untwisted her fingers irresolutely under 
the table. At length anxiety prevailed 
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over her habitual friglit, and she asked, 
with desperate calmness, — 

" Is that a letter from Sandra, papa ? " 

The Squire looked moodily askance at 
her, as who should say, — 

"Pray be good enough to mind your 
own affairs," but did not vouchsafe an 
answer in words. 

She said no more, and went on with her 
breakfast. Ultimately, having reperused 
the letter himself, Mr. Fleming tossed 

it towards her. "It is from Sandra, 
as you call her," he said morosely,; 
"and you will see she is so obliging as 
to propose taking up her abode here 
for the present. Upon what grounds 
it is assumed I am to put up with the 
nuisance of a half-foreign, undisciplined 
young woman quartered on me, I am at a 
loss to conjecture. Anthony never con- 
ducted himself towards me in any way to 
make it incumbent on me to maintain his 
daughter." 

Dorothy murmured an unintelligible 
answer, and applied herself to reading the 
letter. It was as follows : — 
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" Deae Uncle Feancis, 

• *It will probably surprise you to receive 
a letter from me, but, except yourself, I 
have absolutely no relations to whom I 
can look for countenance and a home. 
Mr. Drayton tells me he informed you of 
my father's death. Ah DiOy what was 
that to you? How could you feel my 
desolation, I who had lost the best, the 
dearest of fathers ? You did not write to 
me. You would not, perhaps, have known 
how to console my grief, but you wrote to 
Mr. Drayton, saying you supposed I would 
let you know when I thought of coming to 
England. I am coming now — ^by the next 
mail packet. My friends who have been 
so good to me, are going away. Captain 
Hesketh's regiment is ordered to India, 
and Mrs. Hesketh goes with him. They 
say it will not do for me to accompany 
them, so I am coming to England to you, 
if you will receive me. Please to telegraph 
if you do not wish me to come to you, as 
I shall have started before a letter could 
reach Malta. I need not be a burden to 
you Uncle Frank. Mr. Drayton has found 
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out there is 2001. a year for me. I shall 
not want above a quarter of it, and if you 
will let me stay with you and my cousin 
Dorothy, I hope you will take the rest. If 
I get no telegram to forbid me, I shall 
come straight away as soon as possible, as 
I cannot stay alone in Malta, and the 

th sails in ten days' time. How can I 

send my love to Dorothy whom, as yet, I 
know not. I am at a loss what I should 
say in conclusion, except that I am your 
niece, 

" Cassandra Fleming." 

Dorothy recognized immediately the pro- 
foimd importance of this' letter. She 
looked up from its perusal with alarmed 
anxiety. The Squire graciously responded 
to her questioning face. 

" The young hussy writes an infernally 
cool letter. Who the devil are her Hes- 
keths and Draytons ? How, I say, can I 
be supposed to know all the tag-rag and 
bob-tail Fleming thought fit to collect 
about him?" 

It . may be here recorded that the 
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brothers had been on infamously bad 
terms with one another throughout their 
lives, and that the first remark of the 
younger, on hearing of the bereavement 
he had sustained, was the heartfelt ejacu- 
lation — 

"Thank God, Fleming's dead ! " 
He was seldom heard to mention his 
brother by anything but his surname. 
The ill-feeling between the elder and the 
younger Fleming was of old standing. For 
one cause, Anthony was the first bom, a 
perpetual and galling affront to Francis, 
who never forgot his grudge against Fate 
on this account, and whose temper was 
early soured by brooding over the accident 
of his birth. Their father had been one of 
the Prince Eegent's boon companions. 
One of that crew of polished scapegraces, 
whose wit exceeded their immorality, and 
whose reckless extravagance far outran 
their means. Like others, he paid the 
penalty always exacted fi'om the earthen 
pot which sails in company with the iron 
one in impoverishment and debt. On the 
accession of George IV. General Fleming 
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was appointed one of the royal equerries^ 
and had further complicated his already 
embarrassed affairs, by wedding a charm* 
ing but penniless maid of honour. The 
once fine Brokeby estate gradually melted 
in his improvident hands. Unfortunately 
he enjoyed the doubtful advantage of being 
tenant in tail, which he promptly barred. 
His elder son's career was decided for the 
boy in his infancy. General Fleming one day, 
when the court was at Windsor, requested 
leave of absence on the ground of the 
critical condition of the Honourable Mrs. 
Fleming, then hourly expecting her con- 
finement in London. The King graciously 
granted his petition, and further intimated 
his intention of standing godfather, in the 
event of the infant being a boy. In 
consequence of this royal condescension, 
young Anthony received a commission in 
the Guards, it not being on record that 
any Fleming in his branch of the family 
had ever taken Holy Orders, so that tradir 
tion was entirely against the other received 
channel of the King's favour, viz. a crown 
living, and the Church was saved the 
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scandal of so eminently unsuitable an 
ecclesiastic, as he would perhaps have 
made. A commission in the Guards was a 
very doubtful benefit to a young fellow 
with expensive tastes and hmited patri- 
mony. On the death of General Fleming, 
who followed his wife to the grave after a 
year or two of lonely unrest, the landed 
estate descended by his will to Anthony, 
and 2000Z. in Government Stock to Fran- 
cis, then aged respectively eighteen and 
fifteen years. , Francis entered the Indian 
Civil Service, turning his back on Eng- 
land for many a long year. His brother's 
career was brilliant while it lasted, which, 
alas ! was not for long. A youth passed 
as a royal page in one of the most dis- 
sipated courts of Europe, and subsequently 
in a crack regiment, was not conducive to 
economy. At the age of twenty-eight. 
Colonel Fleming sold, like Esau, his birth- 
right to his younger brother, who entered 
into possession of Brokeby Manor, and its 
surrounding park, the poor remains of one 
of the best properties in the country, for 
Francis by this time had found shaking 
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the pagoda tree lucrative. Those were the 
halcyon days of the Company, when 
fortunes were made, and livers destroyed 
with equal regularity. This transaction 
did not tend to promote brotherly love. 
The younger considered he had been made 
to pay too dear for the coveted land, the 
elder resented the necessity he was under 
of parting with it at all. 

How Anthony contrived to keep his 
head above water as long as he did 
astonished that world in which he was well 
known and liked, but at length the long 
foreseen crisis came upon him. He sold 
his commission and retired to the Conti- 
nent. It was never convenient to him to 
revisit his native land, but once or twice 
he recalled his existence to his brother, 
by urgent appeals for loans peremptorily 
refused. By-and-by came rumours of a 
discreditable marriage, into the particulars 
of which Francis never troubled himself to 
inquire, after which, the apphcations for 
pecuniary aid ceased. This latter circum- 
stance was partly owing to Colonel 
Fleming's sense of the futility of his 
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appeals, and partly because an aged 
relative charmed with his beaux yeux and 
pleasant manners, and the politeness with 
which he sheltered her with his own um- 
brella, during a sudden shower in Rome, 
thereby getting wet to the skin himself, had 
left him a modest competence, a portion of 
which she had caused to be settled upon 
his wife and little daughter, having, it may 
be, some uneasy suspicion of his incapacity 
to keep money in his handsi 

Francis, accumulating a fortune in the 
East, returned to England at forty-five, 
resolved to buy back, as far as was prac- 
ticable, the family property, and add to 
it whenever he could. He repaired and 
beautified the house, and added one entire 
wing to it to suit the oriental splendour of 
his ideas. His next step was to choose a 
wife, which he did prudently. He had 
acquired, in the course of his sojourn in 
the East, a perfectly Pacha-like view of 
the softer sex, and was resolved to rule 
supreme in his own house. In accord- 
ance with his autocratic opinons, he 
selected his help-meet with infinite cir- 
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cumspeotion, his choice ultimately falling 
on the gentle, dove-like daughter of the 
poverty-stricken incumbent of a neighbour- 
ing parish. The girl he honoured with his 
hand was motherless — a fact to which her 
suitor was keenly alive. Her father was a 
visionary, abstracted scholar, who, when he 
chanced to recall her existence to his mind, 
was troubled and embarrassed by a sense 
of his responsibilities as the parent of a 
woman child. He was profoundly thankful 
to Mr. Fleming for taking her off his hands 
in a manner so much to be desired, that his 
neighbours flocked to congratulate him on 
his and her good fortune. So far as she 
was concerned, the gilt soon wore off the 
gingerbread. The instant he had married 
her, the Squire began to mould her to his 
ideal of perfect wifehood. The standard 
was too high for a mere mortal to ever 
hope to attain, and she gradually withered 
in the attempt. She was gentle, poor soul, 
and submissive, and duly grateful for the 
burden of her fine establishment and the 
abundant temporal benefits which she felt 
she owed to her husband's goodness in 
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marrying her, and making her mistress of 
his servants and house ; but the more she 
endeavoured to satisfy him, the more ex- 
acting he grew; till, at length, she lost 
heart and succumbed, to his great astonish- 
ment and inconvenience, leaving Dorothy, 
at fifteen, to take up the burden under 
which she had sunk, viz. striving to 
render contented the incurably discon- 
tented Squire. With his ideas of govern- 
ment, it is needless to say, Mr. Fleming 
violently objected either to sending his 
daughter to school or suflFering a governess 
to be introduced into his household. Mrs. 
Fleming, who had been thoroughly well 
taught by her own scholarly father, in- 
structed in her turn her child; and on 
certain days a professor of music came 
over from the county town, some miles 
distant, to teach Dorothy singing and to 
play the pianoforte, this, being a branch of 
education her mother did not feel qualified 
to undertake. The girl had but little 
voice, and very little execution; but she 
had a light, delicate touch on the keys, 
and, when not alarmed by her father's 
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unsparing criticisms, could play and sing 
in a gentle fashion — sweet enough in its 
way, but by no means satisfactory to the 
Squire's more ambitious tastes. Mother 
and daughter had clung to one another 
with a touching devotion ; and the leaving 
Dorothy to fight single-handed the diffi- 
culties of her life was the one trouble 
which distressed the death-bed of the 
quiet, tired woman, who, but for this pang 
— ^the bitter pain of which veiled the 
glories of Heaven's opening gates from 
her weary eyes — would have rejoiced to 
enter into the promised rest. 

• " Try and make your father happy, 
dearie," she said, almost with her last 
breath, her failing voice full of wistful, 
tender anxiety. She, poor worn-out soul, 
knew too well the heavy tax she was 
leaving behind her to Dorothy's untried 
hands. Almost she reproached herself 
for selfish cowardice in thus slipping off 
this mortal coil, bequeathing to a younger, 
weaker heart the toil which had ground 
out her life before her time. These women 
were both too dove-like, too yielding, to 
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cope with the humours of the iron-willed, 
restless Squire. 

The countryfolk were right. The man 
would have been a better citizen, and per- 
haps happier with a wife who could have 
dared to assert her right to a separate 
soul ; but he had been too wise to choose 
such a one. He had married the dead 
woman advisedly, being certain beforehand 
of her duteous submission to his will in all 
things, and it is but justice to say that 
his judgment had been good. The result 
justified his expectation. Meek, patient, 
long-sufEering, Mrs. Fleming at no time, 
by word or deed, controverted his autho- 
rity ; and, as far as mortal could, satisfied 
him, although, till death deprived him of 
her, he would have scorned to confess as 
much even to himself. 



CHAPTER rV. 

" Oress. ! he smiles valiantly, 
Fan. Does lie not ? 
Crese. ! yes ; an 'twere a cloud in autumn." 

• 

To return to the breakfast-table. Dorothy, 
as she gathered the sense of her cousin's 
letter, perceived that part of her parent's 
complaint was, as indeed was far from 
being uncommon, not reasonable. She 
remarked that he was not invited to main- 
tain his brother's orphan daughter at his 
own expense. Cassandra proposed to hand 
over to him the major part of her income 
to relieve him from this burden, and no 
doubt that she might spare herself the 
pain of a dependent position. It was 
indeed this clause in his niece's communi- 
cation which had partially mollified the 
Squire. He loved money, and had Sandra 
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sought the advice of his intimates, how- 
best to propitiate him, she could not have 
lighted on a surer way. He was secretly 
disposed to think well of a young person 
who showed so much capacity for affairs, 
and his tones were a shade less acid as he 
replied to Dorothy's diffident question. 

" I suppose you don't mean to telegraph 
to Cassandra to stop her coming, papa ? '* 

" No. I am willihg to give the girl a 
tibial. I own 1 am anxious to see what 
kind of creature Fleming's daughter is. 
You had better have a room got ready for 
her. Probably one with a south aspect 
will suit her best, as she has been used to 
warm climates all her life." 

Unwonted consideration ! Dorothy re- 
cognized, in her as yet unknown cousin, 
the presence of tact, that most priceless 
and uncommon quality, or thought she 
did so, which came to the same thing, as 
far as allaying her worst apprehension 
went. She began to feel pleasure at the 
prospect of a companion to cheer the 
sohtude d deux to which Providence ap- 
peared to have called her, and a companion 
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who had already, as far as she could judge, 
created a comparatively favourable im- 
pression on the imagination of the moody 
Squire. Emboldened by his unwonted 
mildness she indiscreetly observed, — 

" Perhaps it would be pleasanter for her 
if we telegraph to say we shall be glad to 
receive her, papa ? " 

" As it happens I do not choose to tele- 
graph lies. How can I possibly tell whether 
I shall be glad to receive her till I know 
what she is like? If she resembles her 
father, all I can say is that her society will 
be dear even at the price she proposes to 
pay me for putting up with it." 

The rejoinder could not be considered 
encouraging, and Dorothy, wise by ex- 
perience^ ventured on no more independent 
remarks, contenting herself with answer- 
ing her father s occasional growls with as 
little offence as possible, She saw that to 
expatiate on her own natural joy at the 
prospect of a young, and possibly charm- 
ing, companion, would be regarded as 
altogether out of place. Accustomed from 
infancy to efface herself, her thoughts and 
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feelings utterly, when in tlie presence of 
tlie Squire, she curbed her errant fancy 
with a half sigh, and gave her whole mind 
to her daily duty of acquiescence in the 
diatribes, launched with indiscriminate im- 
partiality on all things under heaven which 
chanced to cross Mr. Fleming's r^nge of 
vision. One fugitive thought haunted her 
in spite of habit and the duty of undivided 
attention expected of her. 

"Whatever Cassandra is like, I hope 
papa will take to her. And, oh, how I 
hope she won't be afraid of him." 

The Squire reading fragments of the 
county paper lashes himself into transports 
of fury over a case of " justice's justice," 
which had occurred in his absence from 
the bench the day before. 

"That fool Westonfield is hopeless," 
he shouts in a rage. " What does Larkins 
mean by letting him make such a pitiable 
exhibition of his stupid, ignorant self- 
conceit ? Good God ! he ought to be 
locked up in his own house, and not suf- 
fered to bring the whole bench into dis- 
repute by his idiotic sentences." 
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" Was there no one there besides Lord 
Westonfield ? '' 

" Of course," impatiently, " there was a 
tjuorum, but the rest daren't contradict 
my lord to save their souls. There's 
Bandolph so infernally afraid of losing 
the Castle interest at the next election, 
he can't venture to use the few wits the 
Lord has vouchsafed him. Faugh ! it is 
sickening to see the mess these pompous 
imbeciles are allowed to make of the ad- 
ministration of justice. Larkin's, too, he 
knows better, and when I am there he 
has got to use his brains a little for the 
guidance of his betters. He is a proper 
lazy devil, unless some one keeps him up 
to his work." 

Mr. Larkins being the magistrate's 
clerk, whose function it is to instruct, 
them what decisions they ought to come 
to, and on whom falls most of the odium 
'of any gross miscarriage of justice. 

" I'll let them know my mind about this 
precious muddle, my lord and all," con- 
cluded Mr. Fleming angrily, having for the 
present almost expended his vocabulary of 
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abuse. Dorothy deftly turned the current 
of his thoughts in another direction. 

" Did you not say yesterday you wished 
some people asked to dinner?" she said 
gently. "Had I not better write invita- 
tions to-day ? As Cassandra will of course 
be in deep mourning, it would be best to 
have them before she comes." 

" Folly ! Fleming has been dead these 
two months. She can dine in her owu 
room if she prefers it. Get me a list of 
who ought to be sent to, and I'll look it 
over by-and-by. Next week will be soon 
enough to send your invitations." 

Enter the butler. 

"Mr. Franklin, sir, come to go over 
Wilder' s farm with you." 

" Say I wiU be with him immediately, 
and send out to the stables to have the 
cob saddled, and tell them not to take all 
day about it." 

Dorothy looked up. 

"Is he likely to take the farm ? '* she 
asked, glad of comparatively safe ground 
to venture on. 

" lie may, but if he fancies I am going 
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to grant a lease he is mistaken. I don't 
intend to let any tenant of mine play that 
game of Piniger's again. If this fellow 
wants my land he shall take it on a yearly 
tenancy, or let it alone." 

Mr. Piniger was a tenant of the Squire's 
largest farm. To him, in a moment of 
unwonted weakness, had been granted a 
one and twenty years' lease. Once in 
possession the odious Piniger thought 
proper to fly in the face of his landlord. 
He was exemplary in paying his rent 
punctually, and keeping strictly within 
the letter of his covenants, but there, 
unhappily j from Mr. Fleming's point of 
view, his virtues ended. Mr. Piniger 
was a red-hot tory, diametrically opposed 
in politics to the autocratic Squire, and 
at the last election, in which the Con- 
servatives were victorious, had been pub- 
licly complimented at the county Agricul- 
tural Society's dinner on his spirited and 
successful exertions. This was particu- 
larly disgusting to his landlord, who, un- 
able at any time to endure patiently the ex- 
position of opinions at variance with his 

VOL. I. ? 
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own, was naturally beyond measure af- 
fronted at the sturdy insubordination of 
his principal tenant. He vowed by all his 
gods never again to let land on terms 
which put it into his tenant's power to 
defy him insolently and successfully. But 
three years of the culprit's lease had ex- 
pired when this enormous crime was per- 
petrated, and there was little consolation 
to be derived from the thought that so 
long as Piniger kept to his covenant there 
could be no turning him out for several 
years to come. And Piniger was imma- 
culate in the observance of his covenants. 
In vain did the emissaries of the Squire lie 
in wait for him, lest haply the outgoing 
waggon, laden with hay or st[raw, should 
return without its stipulated equivalent in 
manure. In vain was a strict supervision 
of the succession of his crops kept up in 
the hope of catching him tripping. Piniger 
was a prosperous man, who farmed well, 
and paid his rent to the day, and jovially 
snapped his fingers at his morose landlord, 
to whom he was an infinitely greater annoy- 
ance than the greatest vagabond who ever 
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took the heart out of the land, and was 
chronically behindhand in everything, but 
who would bow to the will of the Squire in 
matters parochial and politic. With this 
bitter experience to guide him Mr. Fleming 
will certainly not yield to the attempts 
of his intending tenant to get Wilder' s 
farm on any terms but a yearly taking. 
To all the man's blandishments he will 
doggedly turn a deaf ear. 

" Take it or leave it," is all he says, 
with surly decision. "You will have it 
on those terms, or not at all. I have 
been made a fool of once by that 
blackguard Piniger, and I'll be hanged, if 
I let myself in for that sort of thing 
again." 

Mr. Franklin, finding there was no help 
for it, thought proper to take the farm on 
these terms, and entered theoretically into 
possession of Wilders', perfectly compre- 
hending that he is expected to think on all 
points wdth his landlord, and perceiving 
that it will be well for him to beware of 
importing the least taint of conservatism 
into his politics. 

P 2 
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" I do not choose to bully my people 
and put pressure on them to force them to 
vote my way," the Squire shouts, conscious 
of the rectitude of his conduct ; " but I'll 
take devilish good care I don't let an acre 
to any of those pestilent blue scoundrels. 
No, no ! Piniger has given me a lesson. 
The deuce is in it if a man mayn't choose 
tenants with his own opinions ! " 

The cob comes round, and Mr. Fleming 
sallies forth to his day's ramping and 
worriting, as his dependants are but too 
apt to call his attention to his out-of-door 
affairs, which are not permitted to fall into 
that sleepy state which the farms of many 
gentlemen amateurs come to. If he under- 
stands nothing of agriculture, he at any 
rate affects to, finding fault in terms suffi- 
ciently awakening with any waste or mis- 
management his hawk eye spies out. 

Dorothy watched him start with a sense 
of relief. For an hour or two she was free 
from his clamorous wrath or sullen dis- 
content. The lines in her face relaxed, she 
was able to breathe, to collect her thoughts, 
and set going the little preparations neces- 
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sary for the unknown inmate shortly to 
descend upon the household ; and last, but 
not least, to turn her attention to the 
dinner which was to be carefully regulated, 
that the master of the house might be 
decently satisfied with it when it was set 
before him. 



CHAPTER V. 

" There are who lord it o'er their fellow-men, 
With most prevailing tinsel." 

Some days passed by quietly, that is to say, 
quietly, as far as Dorothy was concerned. 
Mr. Fleming attended the weekly meeting 
of the Board of Guardians, and there had 
a brisk encounter with a newly-appointed 
Inspector of Nuisances. This official ad- 
vocated the system of drainage by cess- 
pools, and had caused notices to be served 
on the Squire in respect of several cottages 
which he owned in the village of Brokeby, 
requiring him to amend forthwith the 
existing state of things. 

Now it did not please Mr. Fleming to 
have measures enforced on him certain to 
produce a heavy mason's bill, neither did 
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tlie theory of drainage by cesspools com- 
mend itself to his mind. He had always 
rather prided himself on the salubrity of 
the village which, situated on a gentle 
eminence above the river An, drained 
itseK into that rapid stream whose current 
carried everything off to the complete 
satisfaction of the inhabitants. It was, 
therefore, a monstrous thing in the 
Squire's eyes, that to gratify the caprice 
of the myrmidon of a too-paternal Govern- 
ment, he should be subjected to a heavy 
outlay, producing no adequate return in 
benefiting his property, merely for the 
frivolous reason alleged, of preventing the 
pollution of the water of the An. 

" Who the devil cares about the An ? " 
he asked angrily. "All the fish were 
killed long ago by the iron-mines above 
Anstridge pumping their waste water into 
it, and, if that wasn't enough to kill them, 
there is Cookson's mill still further defiling 
it. Why don't Government stop those two 
nuisances and let Brokeby alone ? I remem- 
ber as good trout in the river as there is 
now in Brokeby brook; but there have 
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been none left these ten years. It is 
absurd to talk of protecting the water 
from sewage pollution at this time of 
day." 

The inspector, however, stuck to his 
text. He maintained that it was not on 
account of the fish, but for the preserva- 
tion of human life, that stringent measures 
were being taken by the Government to 
prevent the dissemination of typhoid 
germs. 

Upon this, Mr. Fleming gave notice he 
should appeal, and furthermore do his best 
to get this insufferably self-sufficient 
person removed. The rest of the board 
remonstrated with him, as they thought 
the officer a good one, and were, besides, a 
prey to misgivings as to whether the 
Squire's costs might not ultimately fall 
upon the ratepayers to defray. They were 
naturally averse to any chance which 
might send the rates up a fraction, regard- 
ing themselves quite as much in the light 
of guardians of the pockets of the rate- 
payers as guardians of the poor; besides 
which, being themselves members of the 
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former community, their natural leaning 
towards prudence was intensified. 

This little campaign proved so engross- 
ing and so useful in afibrding scope for 
Mr. Fleming's energies, that for the best 
part of a week the land had rest in his own 
house, while he rode about the country 
seeking aUies, or remained in the library 
immersed in letters to the local newspaper, 
and even my lords the Poor Law Board 
themselves. 

At the end of this period, however, he 
had leisure to consider the subject of a 
dinner-party, and empowered Dorothy to 
issue invitations to some of the county 
magnates and also to the Cooksons. 

Dorothy looked up at the last name. 

"You remember, papa, don't you, that 
Lady Westonfield would never call on the 
Cooksons, and that Lord Westonfield 
refused to make Mr. Cookson a magi- 
strate ? " she said uneasily. 

" Of course ; but I don't mean to put 
myself out of my way to humour the 
arrogance of those Castle people. I shall 
not at all dislike seeing that woman 
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Westonfield trying to give herself airs in 
my house. Now mind, Dorothy, when 
you go back into the drawing-room after 
dinner that you see Mrs. Cookson and her 
daughters are not left to themselves. I 
know the Countesses infernal insolence, and 
the other women will think it fine to follow 
her lead. Good God ! to think that any- 
body I choose to ask to dinner should 
be considered not good enough for the 
Westonfields ! A fellow only raised 
from the ruck in my father's time, and 
descended from the Lord knows who ! " 

This must be regarded as a trope or 
figure of speech. The father of the 
present Earl of Westonfield having been 
created a barori at the close of the last 
century, and tracing his descent firom an 
exceedingly respectable family in an ad- 
joining county. Both he and his son 
(since his death advanced to the higher 
grade) owed their elevation to political 
services. A Conservative Government no 
more than a Whig, ever fails to reward 
duly its faithful servants. The Squire of 
Brokeby, like other men theoretically con- 
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vinced of the equality of all mankind, was 
extremely tenacious of his own claims to 
antiquity of descent, and very intolerant of 
his neighbours. 

A dinner-party at Brokeby was always a 
weighty matter, and Dorothy used formerly 
to regard the advent of one of these 
banquets looming in the distance with 
shuddering terror. Custom had dulled the 
edge of her fears, or at least had taught 
her the folly of anticipating mischances ; 
and she began her arrangements methodi- 
cally, without the awful heart-sinking of 
her first plunges into the duties of hostess. 

The primary obstacle to be surmounted 
was generally the difficulty of equalizing 
the sexes. In a neighbourhood sparsely 
furnished with males, the Squire had con- 
trived to quarrel with three out of the few 
ehgible bachelors in the vicinity, and it 
was no easy matter to hunt up men to 
correspond to the girls who with their 
parents were delighted to accept Mr. and 
Miss Fleming's kind invitation. It is true 
there were barracks within seven miles; 
but Mr. Fleming had all his life regarded 
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the profession of arms with lofty disdain. 
In India civilians had taken precedence 
of the military, which strengthened his 
contemptuous estimate of the regiments 
he had come in contact with, both at home 
and in Anglo-Indian society. His brother 
Anthony had been a soldier, and this 
circumstance did nothing towards exalting 
the service in his eyes. He did, indeed, in 
common with the rest of the county, leave 
his card on the colonel of each regiment as 
it arrived, and invited the superior oflScers^ 
in detail to dinner ; but he disclaimed any 
idea of intimacy, and would never endure 
more than two of the defenders of his 
country in his house at a time. In his heart 
he hugely disliked the notion of Dorothy's 
possible marriage to any one of her own 
choosing, and that she should ever be in 
danger of espousing a " fellow '' in a 
marching regiment, was altogether abomi- 
nable to him. This was, perhaps, his best 
reason for keeping up an elaborate system 
of defence against the probability of such a 
calamity. 

On the present occasion Colonel Dun- 
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combe and Major Forsyth, of the — th, 
both mature men, capable of appreciating 
the undeniable excellence of his dinner and 
his wine, had accepted their invitations, and, 
with the aid of a stray Curate and a diflB- 
dent young Cookson, recently promoted to 
the dignity of dress clothes, the sexes were 
matched. 

Mr. Fleming, having so mean an opinion 
of women's administrative capacity, left 
very little to his daughter's undirected 
efforts. He reviewed her menu with judi- 
cial severity. Accustomed to the abject 
submission of native servants, he ruled 
supreme over his English household, 
sternly repressing the least symptom of 
self-suflBciency on the part of the cook. 
He gave good wages, exacting in return 
unquestioning, prompt obedience. Whe- 
ther owing to gifts of nature or educa- 
tion, there is no doubt his establishment 
had attained to an almost miraculous per- 
fection of drill. He was disliked by his 
dependants — a circumstance which would 
not in the least have annoyed him had he 
eVen become aware of it ; but, as the place 
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was a good one, in spite of the master's 
despotic rule, they stayed a decent 
time. 

On the morning of the day of the feast 
Dorothy came down to breakfast, consumed 
by an uneasy sense of guilt. She had com- 
mitted the betise of catching a cold some- 
how, and was morbidly conscious of a 
tickling in her throat, and a horrid sensa- 
tion in her eyes and nose, which warned 
her that by nightfall she would be totally 
unable to disguise her ailment. By a 
studied quietness she escaped observation 
until the dressing-gong, having sounded, 
she rose to leave the room. At this 
moment the Squire, from his position on 
the hearth-rug, began a sort of catechism. 

" Stop a minute, Dorothy. Have you 
written the menus so that they can be 
read ?"• 

"I think so. I took a new pen to 
write them with." 

" Have you told that woman to be 
careful about . her sauces ? She is in- 
tolerably negligent. Only the other night 
she thought proper to send me bread- 
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sauce to eat with snipe. A poultice, by 
gad ! " in tones of disgust. 

" Yes, I spoke to her the next moruing 
about it. She was very sorry. She had 
gone to bed with a bad cold, and left the 
kitchen-maid to send in dinner." 

"As if I pay her high wages to leave 
my dinner to the tender mercies of a 
damned ignorant bumpkin ! Drunk, I 
conclude." 

" I really don't think so, papa." 

" You can't possibly know anything 
about it. I presume you didn't go and 
see her," sardonically. " May I ask, by- 
the-bye, if you have any clear idea in what 
order the people are to go in to dinner to- 
night?" 

" I have arranged a list as you told me, 
and learnt it by heart," meekly. 

" Let me hear you say it over." 

Dorothy dutifully repeated her lesson 
without a mistake. 

" That will do. Now let me caution 
you not to get nervous, or any folly of that 
sort, or you will probably forget just what 
it matters most to remember." 
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She murmured an inarticulate response 
to these reassuring remarks, and made for 
the door. 

" Stop. Wliat dress are you going to 
put on ? There is no earthly reason why 
you should wear black any longer." 

" I have a white gown I coidd wear/' 
doubtfully ; " but I had meant to put on a 
black one." 

" Turn to the light, and let me look at 
you." 

She turned reluctantly, supporting his 
scrutiny with ill-concealed nervousness. 
The Squire detected her suppressed dis- 
comfort. His fiery glance noted her heavy 
eyes and pink nose, nor did he fail to ob- 
serve that her face was more colourless 
than usual. 

"What is the matter with you?" he 
said sharply. " You don't look fit to be 
seen to-night." 

" I — I think I must be going to have a 
cold," she answered desperately. 

" From your appearance I should think 
you were, or measles, or any other dis- 
gustingly unbecoming, ridiculous com- 
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plaint,'* snappishly. " Upon my soul, I 
think you do it to provoke me. It isn't 
enough that you are an insignificant, whey- 
faced chit, without a vestige of a Fleming 
about you, and no air or manner of any 
sort ; but you must needs go and catch a 
cold, or some idiocy of the kind, and make 
yourself look fifty per cent, worse than 
there is any occasion for, but you never 
pay the smallest attention to my wishes." 

" I am very sorry," humbly ; " I assure 
you, I haven't the least idea how I took 
cold." 

" Have you ever any idea about any- 
thing?" with lofty sarcasm. "Pray put 
on anything you like. It is impossible to 
offer an opinion as to what would become 
such an object as you are now. I must 
say, I think it excessively annoying that, 
whenever I ask a soul into the house, you 
should do your best invariably to make me 
utterly and hopelessly ashamed of your 
appearance." 

It might almost be gathered from the 
Squire's language that the luckless Dorothy 
had been hunting up a disfiguring ailment 
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out of pure malice and a hardened dis- 
regard of her father*s feelings. As the 
above encouraging remarks might be taken 
to signify a dismissal, she took her candle 
and retired to make the best of herself. 
If she had ever indulged in any fleeting 
anticipations of pleasure to be derived 
from the evening's entertainment, when at 
least she might reasonably expect to hear 
some variation of the perpetual monotony 
of the Squire's ceaseless disconten^ted 
grumbling, her fallacious hopes were 
pretty well abolished. She knows that 
his baleful eyes will follow her harshly, and 
that she will be nervously conscious of her 
red nose and watery eyes. She was op- 
pressed by a lively sense of her own 
shortcomings. 

"What a pity," she reflected, "I am 
not better looking. It can't be my fault 
to have taken after the other side of the 
house, but papa might have been better 
satisfied with me if I had turned out more 
of a Fleming." 

She was reducfed to more than her usual 
pitch of painf uUy-leamt humility. 
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"I wonder what being a beauty feels 
like," dolefully ascending the stairs. " No 
one but Tom ever fancied me pretty, and 
I dare say he is no judge. He only thinks 
so because he is fond of me." 

"What will you wear, Miss Dorothy?" 
asked her cherry-cheeked country-bred 
maid, as she went into her own room. 

" My black tulle, Jane, please." 

" What ! not your white silk, ma'am?" 
reproachfully, " It looks beautiful, and 
you haven't never wore it yet." 

Dorothy shook her head. 

" No, no ; not the white to-night," she 
said regretfully. *' I am too chilly and 
miserable. I have caught a cold some- 
how, and that dead-white silk would make 
me look ghastly," her eyes resting on the 
crisp, shimmering folds with impartial 
criticism. " It is quite a pity I can't 
venture on it." 

It does not strike Dorothy her maid may 
think her vain, and absurdly anxious about 
her appearance. Her toilet is almost part 
of her religion. She has been brought 
up to consider the Squire before everything. 

G 2 
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He must be satisfied, if any pains on her 
part can work sucli "a miracle. There is 
nothing he hates so much as to see her 
ill dressed, or in clothes which do not set 
off her only moderately-good looks to ad- 
vantage. It is undoubtedly her bounden 
duty to make the best of herself to-night, 
and forbear trifling with the paucity of her 
charms by wearing a white gown, unre- 
lieved by any colour, when conscious of 
having a cold in her head, which has 
already effaced the slight faint colour, 
which is all her face can boast of at its 
best. She looks at herself in the cheval 
glass, when dressed to the best of her own 
and her maid's ability, with undisguised 
anxiety, 

" Do I look so very white ?" she asked 
apprehensively. 

*' Well, Miss Dorothy, you do look a 
bit pale," honestly and reluctantly ; " but 
no one wouldn't notice it now you are 
dressed." 

Dorothy, in spite of this reassuring 
assertion, goes downstairs with a sinking 
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heart. She enters ruefully enough the 
big drawing-room, pervaded for this even- 
ing with an air of abashed splendour, 
owing to all the petticoated chintz cover- 
ings being removed from the furniture 
disclosing the spindle legs of chairs and 
sofas. 

The Squire had taken up a position 
upon the hearth-rug, his back to a blazing 
fire, his countenance bland and smiling; 
for has not the front door bell pealed 
already, warning him of the first arrival, 
and clothing him, as if by magic, in his 
company manners. Dorothy absolutely 
started at the suavity of his voice, as he 
addressed a cheerful remark to her, in- 
tended to wreathe her features also in 
smiles to receive the coming guest. But 
that she knew him too well, she might 
almost fall into the error of flattering her- 
self he had recovered from his annoyance 
at her looks. Upon these festive occa- 
sions he airs the traditional fine manners 
of his family, supposed to have been be- 
queathed to them by their illustrious 
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ancestors, handed down from the days of 
Queen Anne, when 

" Hervey the handsome was wedded 
To the beautiful Molly Lepel." 

Herveys and Lepels, and other noted 
names, figured in the genealogical tree of 
the Flemings, whose present representative 
looks the incarnation of good breeding, as 
he waits for the door to be thrown open and 
the guests to be announced. A real orna- 
ment to the country gentry of the British 
islands, — courteous, cheerful, smiling ur- 
banely, he welcomes each comer with 
charming and impartial hospitality, and well 
sustains his reputation for being the best- 
bred man in his own house in the county. 
It is a thing to be regretted that good 
manners, like charity, are too often 
neglected at home. 

"All the world knows what a damned 
cantankerous brute Fleming is," his 
brethren on the bench say to one another, 
after one of these field-days, when the 
lamb may lie down with the lion in peace, 
" but gad, sir, in his own house, a child 
might play with him." 
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This is unfortunately far from beiug the 
case. Woe to that infant, who, pre- 
suming upon the smoothness of the 
Squire's society manners, should pull his 
whiskers unconsciously. The flash of the 
ogre's fiery eye would frighten it into good 
behaviour for a week. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Do but look ou her eyes, they do ligbt 
All that love's world compriseth ! 

Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As love's star when it riseth ! 

Do but mark her forehead, smoother 

Than words that soothe her. 

And from her brows such a grace 

Sheds itself through her face ! " 

The clock pointed to a quarter to eight. 
The invitations have stated half-past seven 
to be the dinner-hour. Everybody is col- 
lected but the Westonfields. Still, talking 
agreeably, the master of the house 
pulls the bell with a sharp little click. 
'* Dinner," he says, laconically, to the man 
who answers it. A quarter of an hour's 
law is all that is ever conceded at Brokeby. 
Dorothy, doing her part with the ease and 
composure she has learned by a long and 
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painful apprenticeship under the Squire's 
Draconian code of social laws, felt a thrill 
of apprehension as her ear caught the 
order. She knew that the Countess of 
Westonfield might, if she pleased, make 
her displeasure felt in the half-hour after 
dinner before the men came into the 
drawing-room, if she were annoyed at not 
being waited for. She was also painfully 
conscious that her carefuUy-leamt lesson 
of the order in which the company was to 
be paired off for their transit to the 
dining-room will be altogether disarranged 
by the Squire's inflexible punctuahty. 
Just as she was rapidly running over in 
her mind fresh combinations, dinner aud 
the Westonfields were simultaneously an- 
nounced, to her unfeigned relief. The 
Countess, stately and gracious, was about 
to seat herself, having shaken hands with 
her host . and hostess. Mr. Fleming 
arrested her intention by offering his arm 
with a bland smile, and led her off 
abruptly. 

Dorothy, listening to Lord Westonfield' s 

involved apologies as she closes the pro- 
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cession under his wing, heard from afar 
her ladyship remarking with naive 
astonishment, — 

"Is it possible, Mr. Fleming, we are 
really late? I assure you I hadn't a 
suspicion of it. Upon my word, I think 
your clocks gallop." 

The Squire smiled politely. 

" Ladies' watches are seldom to be 
depended on. I believe we are with the 
Anstridge Town Hall clock, the great 
authority about here; but it is of no 
consequence at all. You are practically in 
very good time, you know." 

" I do hope you would have sat down 
without us, if we had been really late ! I 
dislike keeping people waiting so much." 

The host smiled. 

" We should not have waited. Finding 
you had not appeared at the end of a 
quarter of an hour's law, I had sent word 
to the cook to send in dinner at onpe. I 
felt sure you would prefer it," grimly. 
" There cannot be anything more annoying 
if one happens to be a little behindhand 
than the feeling one is keeping eighteen or 
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twenty people fretting for their food, I 
did not despair either of seeing you arrive 
before we actually sat down." 

Lady Westonfield was too securely cased 
in a religious belief of her own value to 
society to be visited by any suspicion that 
she was not receiving a genuine com- 
pliment. She laughed and took her place 
on the Squire's right hand. 

The company bustle into their seats, 
and soon the decorous hum of bucolic con- 
versation is in full swing. Towards the 
middle of dinner Dorothy, through the 
prosing of her noble neighbour, fancied 
she lieard a slight bustle in the hall out- 
side. She listened as well as she could. 
Surely that was a strange voice, clear and 
vibrating above the subdued clatter around. 
She cannot catch the words — the babble 
round the table prevents that — but she 
hears enough to send the colour to her 
cheeks with eager expectation, " It must 
be Cassandra," she thought, with subdued 
excitement. The butler came and spoke 
to her sotto voce. 

" Miss Fleming's arrived, ma'am. She 
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has gone to her room. She begs you not 
to disturb yourself. She will come into 
the drawing-room by-and-by." 

" Tell Jane to go to her, and see she has 
some dinner, Francombe," hastily. 

She took up the burden of conversation 
again with Lord Westonfield with an 
eflFort, all the time wondering what this 
unknown cousin would be like. It was 
rather nice of her to have sent the message 
about her hostess not disturbing herself, 
but oh I how little idea she must have of 
the disciphne of the house she has entered. 
Dorothy half smiled at the wildness of the 
notion that she could get up and desert 
the dinner-table, even for an instant^ to 
welcome a new-comer. What would 
happen, she speculated vaguely, were she 
to be so lost to moral perception of the 
eternal fitness of things as thus to outrage 
the Squire's requirements as to pubKc 
good manners ? Would he, startled out of 
his present polished calm, thunder down 
the table reproof for her unseemly conduct, 
or would he dissimulate for the moment, 
bottling up the vials of his righteous 
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wrath till he could pour out his indignation 
on her devoted head after the departure of 
the guests, unhampered by the tedious 
conventionalities of life ? She wisely for- 
bears to put the question to the proof, and 
in time, all things coming to an end to 
them that have patience, the protracted 
ceremonies of the feast at length termi- 
nates, and Dorothy, inclining her head to 
the Countess of Westonfield, receives a 
responsive nod, and the ladies rise, and, 
sweeping their best gowns proudly along 
the Turkey carpet, are bowed out of the 
room, to the manifest relief of the men, 
who immediately close up comfortably. 
Once in the drawing-room, Dorothy began 
to make arrangements for leaving the 
covey of petticoats peacefully occupied, 
while she snatched a minute to go and 
speak to her cousin. She is perfectly 
aware it will not do to retreat till she has 
provided for the well-being of Mrs. Cook- 
son, at whom Lady Westonfield looked 
with a calm and lofty indifference. So 
serenely did the Countess regard with 
unseeing eyes the good woman, whilst she 
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affably conversed with Mrs. Maynard, the 
rector's wife, across her very cap-strings, 
that Mrs. Cookson's comely face began to 
flush between anger and embarrassment to 
a hue which clashed with her red satin 
gown. Dorothy approached pacifically, 
and addressed the indignant matron, — 

" Did I not hear you say that you wanted 
an under-housemaid ? " she asked, " Mrs. 
Randolph is very anxious to find a place 
for a nice girl in her school. I think she 
would be glad to speak to you about 
her." 

Mrs. Cookson rose up. She shook out 
h,er draperies in a marked manner, casting 
as she waddled away a glance of withering 
scorn at Lady Westonfield, who for her 
part, put up her eye-glass curiously, 
remarking to her neighbour in a low 
voice, a smile lurking round her mouth, — 

" A very singular person, is it not ? " 

" A very singular dress," Mrs. Maynard 
answered prudently with an answering 
smile, lazy and fat. She is gentle and 
elderly, and holds to the peace at any 
price principle. Mrs. Randolph with whom 
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Mrs. Cookson has found refuge is a tall 
angular woman of austere manners, severe 
clothing, and vast pretensions to Intellect, 
with a capital I. She is great on educa- 
tional matters and notwithstanding the 
retirement in which she professes to live, 
is always shooting about the country to 
social science congresses, meetings for the 
higher education of women and the like. 
She tries all her own theories upon her 
daughters, two sallow peevish girls who 
can hardly be regarded as good advertise- 
ments of their mother's systems. One 
outlet for her superfluous energies she finds 
in training young servants, a form of the 
educational craze much better appreciated 
'by neighbouring housekeepers, and it is 
allowed on all sides that in this walk of 
life she is eminently successful. She and 
Mrs. Cookson were immediately plunged 
in a conversation equally interesting to 
them both. The two Miss Cooksons and 
a young person who had come with Mrs. 
Randolph, her own girls being still in the 
schoolroom, were babbling timidly over 
sonje photograph albums, and the re- 
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mainder of the female element seemed 
harmlessly engaged, talking children, 
toilet, or servants in various parts of the 
room. Dorothy felt that all was going 
well. She advanced to Miss Cordelia 
Cookson, who had got up to put down her 
empty coffee-cup. 

" Would you be so kind as to sing some- 
thing, Cordelia,'* she said gently ; " my 
cousin, whom we have been expecting all 
the week, arrived whilst we were at dinner, 
and while you are singing I could sUp 
away unnoticed and see after her.*' 

The younger Miss Cookson was thought 
to have a genius for music in her own 
family. She was a fine good-natured young 
woman, rather fond of Dorothy, whom she 
greatly admired for her composed carriage, 
and even her much decried pallor. In the 
eyes of the manufacturer's daughter, to be 
pale was to look ^ aristocratic' 

"I'll sing a good noisy song directly. 
Why you must be dying to say how d'ye 
do to her. Go away, dear, do ; no one will 
miss you for a few minutes," 

Dorothy settled the young lady at the 
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piano, and moved down the room towards 
the door. As she did so, Lady Westonfield 
smiled graciously, and, moving her train to 
one side, invited her to sit between Mrs, 
Maynard and herself, by a gesture too 
obvious to be disregarded. 

Dorothy flushed slightly. 

" I was going to ask you to excuse me 
for a few minutes. Lady Westonfield. I 
heard at dinner my cousin Cassandra 
Fleming had arrived. We have been ex- 
pecting her from Malta any day lately. I 
wanted just to go and make her welcome." 

" I am here, cousin," a voice observed 
behind her. 

Dorothy turned quickly, and perceived 
standing just within the door a girl, who 
advanced and kissed her, foreign Tashion, 
upon each cheek. 

Lady Westonfield put up her glass and 
instantly discovered that the new comer 
was a very uncommon-looking yoimg 
woman indeed. 

Standing by Dorothy, whom she overtops 
considerably, she looks a good head taller 
than her cousin, and altogether effaces her 
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with the splendour of her beauty. Her 
hair, drawn loosely back from her low, broad 
forehead, is of a dusky brown, with ruddy 
lights among its crisp, waved masses, and 
unexpected streaks here and there of 
absolute gold. Dark brows' and long 
curved lashes shade her eyes, which are 
deep-set, and of the same ruddy brown as 
her hair. In them lurks a glow such as 
the deep-coloured wines of Xeres emit when 
held to the hght. Eyes of the same nature 
•^as the Squire's, but longer, softer, telling 
of the same fiery passionate temper perhaps, 
but capable also of a dangerous sweetness. 
Her straight, delicately cut nose, and soft, 
round, dimpled chin, well support the upper 
part of her face. Her lips are slightly 
parted, and small even teeth gleam between 
their vivid rose-red curves. Her head is 
set on a graceful milk-white throat, long 
and lovely, and her lithe body, shm and 
youthful, yet inclining rather to fulness 
than that attenuation popularly known as 
slightness, is distinguished by the length 
of limb with which the ancients dowered 
their statues of goddesses and nymphs. 
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Her soft black gown clings in natural, 
graceful folds about her body, falling into 
harmonious unstudied lities, and she moves 
with a lissom, supple ease, which would not 
have ill become the beautiful antique ideal 
of the huntress Artemis. Her skin is smooth 
and white, not with the clear freshness of 
an English complexion, but having rather 
the mellow, softened fairness of Titian's 
blonds. Its peculiar satin-like texture is 
best described by the term employed by 
Italians, marbidezza. The blood lies well 
below the surface, and creeps slowly, even 
languidly, in her veins, unless stirred by 
emotion of any kind, when it flies quick 
and hot to her face, flooding it with a 
sudden beautiful flush like the dawn. She 
is pale in general, but, ah ! with what a 
different paleness to Dorothy's. Dorothy 
looks grey and cold accidentally deprived 
of her naturally faint colour. Cassandra's 
creamy tints glow with warm, young life ; 
nay, even in death her pallor might be 
waxen, but could never, one would think, 
be ever grey or cold. 

Her dress is high, as is the usual dinner 
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dress of the country to which she was best 
accustomed. She had made no attempt at 
a toilet, merely tucking some soft white 
tulle about her throat, round which and on 
her arms were black velvet bands ; yet 
standing as she does, glancing round her 
with a curious, interested scrutiny, so com- 
pletely does she eclipse the grandly dressed 
matrons, and frilled and flounced maidens 
around her, that she seems a being from 
another sphere. 

" Oh, Cassandra ! *' cried Dorothy,, re- 
turning her kiss with subdued delight, 
" How glad I am you are come at last. I 
have been looking for you all this week. 
You did not think me unkind not coming 
to you," in a lower tone, " but indeed I 
could not leave all these people. You 
must let me introduce you to some of them 
now. Lady Westonfield, Mrs. Maynard, 
this is my cousin Cassandra." 

"Charmed to make your acquaintance. 
Miss Fleming," said the great lady 
graciously, "will you sit here while that 
young person finishes her song? After- 
wards you may perhaps prefer to be intro- 
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duced to a few more of your future neigh- 
bours." 

Miss Cordelia Cookson, in blissful uncon- 
sciousness of the fresh arrival, continued 
to fight with the rapid cadences of a popular 
Italian bravura song, with enormous vigour 
and resolution. ^H Bacio' was by no 
means suited either to the quality of her 
voice, or her musical proficiency, but she 
was undaunted in her efforts to get the 
better of it, and went on uttering a series 
of the most appalling shrieks ever inflicted 
on suffering human ears ; she complacently 
brought her proceedings to a close by a 
violent and discordant outcry, and rising 
from her seat returned to her sister's side, 
perfectly contented with her performance. 

As the shiver produced by the last crash 
of chords died away, Cassandra Fleming 
looked up with a slow smile, " One ought 
to thank her," she said, addressing Lady 
Westonfield, " she must be quite ex- 
hausted." 

" Ah, you swjr," cried the Countess 
eagerly, " one can see that in your face 
and hear it in your speaking voice. That 
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young woman exerts herself prodigiously, 
no doubt ; but all she is capable of pro- 
ducing seems to be a sort of shout, very 
distressing to most people's nerves." 

Mrs. Oookson meanwhile had been in a 
trance of rapt admiration of her daughter's 
melodious tones. As the fair singer ended 
her song, she turned with conscious pride 
to Mrs. Kandolph, to hear the applause she 
was convinced must be forthcoming. 

" That is a most difficult song," said the 
woman of intellect judiciously. 

" Yes, ain't it, now ? I do think Signer 
Campo has done wonders for Oordy since 
he took her in hand. She can go four 
notes higher than she used to be able," the 
dehghted mother proudly answered. 

Mrs. Randolph seized the cue with much 
adroitness, and saved herself from paying 
compliments by discussing Signer Campo's 
method and style. 

Dorothy took her new cousin round, and * 
presented her to the ladies in turn. 

" Yousee,'* she whispered apologetically, 
" you will have to know them all sooner or 
later, and it will be a good thing over." 
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** Bring her back again -when you have 
accomplished your round," observed Lady 
Westonfield, smiling. 

" She is handsome. I like looking at 
her/' she continued to Mrs. Maynard. 

Lady Westonfield was a connoisseur of 
beauty, having come of a family celebrated 
for its good looks. She was sufficiently 
free from feminine jealousy to be an enthu- 
siastic admirer of every lovely face she 
saw. 

The tour of the room was not completed 
whep the gentlemen came in from the 
dining-room. Upon their entrance there 
was a slight flutter, while the petticoats 
separated a little, and the stiffness of the 
circle broke up. 

" I say, Fleming," said Major Forsyth, 
his eye resting on Cassandra in its cursory 
glance round the room, " who the deuce is 
that girl over there? She with the hair 
drawn away from her face. I wonder I 
did not see her before dinner. I can't 
imagine how I could have missed her. She 
has a striking face." 

" That," slowly, looking in the direction 
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indicated, and •recognizing /in Cassandra 
the family type, — " That must be my niece 
Cassandra Fleming. I was not aware she 
had arrived yet. We have been expecting 
her some days. I am glad to see she is 
not plain." 

" Plain ! my good fellow, she is divinely 
handsome. I knew poor Anthony well 
enough when I was a youngster. Her 
father, I presume. Well, I think I have a 
claim to her acquaintance for auld lang 
syne. I'll get your daughter to introduce 
me. Ah! here they are coming this 
way." 

The squire's face darkened at the sound 
ot his brother's name. He advanced to- 
wards the two girls. 

" Papa — Cassandra," Dorothy said in an 
explanatory voice, adding, " she came 
whilst we were at dinner." 

Sandra held out her hand. Her slim 
fingers rest in the squire's grasp, while 
she lifts her tawny eyes to his. She looks 
him full in the face, and he in his turn in- 
vestigates her from head to foot with his 
hard, keen, scrutinizing stare. 
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In the exercise of his company manners, 
Mr. Fleming of Brokeby welcomes his 
niece in a neat speech, delivered in his 
blandest tones. Her face lights up as he 
concludes with an airy bow. 

" And I am charmed to see you are a 
true Fleming, and a most favourable speci- 
men of the family.'' 

"Yes," she answers softly, **I was 
always thought like my father." 

A curious expression comes into her face 
as the squire's clouds again at this allu- 
sion to his bete-noir. He lets her hand 
fall coldly, and turns away. Cassandra's 
eyes grow darker, and glow with passio- 
nate resentment. Her mouth curves con- 
temptuously. 

" So Max was right after all," she 
said almost aloud, "Uncle Frank hated 
my father. Well, I shall like Dorothy, 
I can see that, and for the rest — n^im- 
porte.^^ 

Dorothy's voice roused her from her 
bitter thoughts. 

"Do you sing or play, Sandra ? " the 
other Miss Fleming asked timidly. 
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" I ? Oh, yes. I do both, but not to- 
night, please." 

" Then come back to Lady "Westonfield, 
if you don't mind. She has taken a fancy 
to you, and if she thinks you want to keep 
out of her reach, she'll be put out." 

" Does it matter whether she is put out 
or not ?" indifferently. Dorothy looked a 
little distressed. 

" No, I suppose not. Papa says not at 
all ; but I know it is more comfortable for 
every one if she is pleased." 

A faint pucker creased Dorothy's pale 
forehead. She spoke seriously. Cassan- 
dra smothered a yawn. 

" Then I'll go to her directly. I would 
help you if I could," a slight emphasis on 
the pronoun. 

Major Forsyth made his way to Cas- 
sandra, and was introduced to her. 

'' I used to know your father. Miss 
Fleming, when we were both young fellows 
together," he said quietly. 

Her face quivered for a moment percep- 
tibly. Her eyes, as she lifted them, glittered 
through tears. She looked up at the 
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grizzled soldier with a frank interest that 
touched him. The elderly man of the 
world felt this girFs strange charm. It 
was to him as though hia youth had come 
back, and ladies' eyes once more looked 
kindly on him, as the warm ruddy light of 
her's beamed into his. 

" Ah, grazie. Thanks a thousand times,'^ 
she said impetuously, " You speak like a 
friend indeed. Here they neither knew 
nor cared for him, it would seem." 

Major Forsyth took a seat by her side. 

" I have heard there was a sort of es- 
trangement between the brothers," he said, 
lowering his voice. " No one's fault, pro- 
bably, but the result of circumstances 
neither could control. I would forget that 
now, if I were you." 

'' Tell me when you knew my father," 
ignoring the remark. " You cannot guess 
what it is like leaving all one's past, and 
coming amongst strangers — for they are 
strangers though my own kin — and to this 
climate, too ! Ah !" shivering, *' how stiff 
and dreary it seems ! I like you already 
for speaking of him." Her voice, though 
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low, is eager, full of passionate intensity, 
with the unfamiliar foreign ring in its liquid 
tones. It attracts the attention of sleepy 
Mrs. Maynard. 

" My dear," she murmured not unkindly, 
*Mo not excite yourself so much. You 
should rest after your long fatiguing 
journey. You look quite flushed and 
feverish." 

But Sandra heeded her not. She lightly 
touched Major Forsyth's sleeve. 

" Do tell me," she said softly, " how it 
was you knew daddy ?" 

"We were boys together at the same 
school for a year or two. I was Fleming's 
fag. Gad 1 what a hero I thought him,'* 
pensively. " There wasn't anything he 
could not do. Cricket, racquets, fives, 
billiards — it was all one to him. And such 
a fellow in school as he was too ! How 
proud old Dalton, the master, was of him ! 
He was good-natured to me, and I had 
the sort of worship for him a little fellow 
has for a big one who treats him well. He 
had better interest than me, and by-and- 
by got his commission in the Guards, 
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whilst I had to go into the line, where I 
have stuck ever since. I saw him off and 
on pretty often, even then. We had some 
friends in common, and used to find our- 
selves in the same houses now and then. 
I did not lose sight of him altogether till 
he — ^well, till he went abroad for good," 
meditating a little • 

" Poor daddy ! He was brave and 
cheerful to the last,'* she said dreamily. 
" It was so sudden ! Ah ! so terribly 
sudden at the end. We had not guessed 
he was so ill." 

" You are like him," pursued the elderly 
soldier kindly, *' very like what I remember 
of Anthony. But the character of your 
face is not the same. You resemble your 
mother's family, also, no doubt, as well. 
She does not survive, I think ?" 

" Who ? la madre ? She died ever so 
long ago, when I was a little child. Poor 
mother, I cannot even remember her." 

" She was not English, I have under- 
stood?" 

" No. An orphan, a Venetian girl. 
She was frightfully poorw She was just 
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going on the stage when he met and 
married her. She was noble on the mother's 
side, but the family of my grandmother 
discarded her because she married an artist. 
She was of the Viani, and they could not 
forgive. They wanted to put my mother 
into a convent when her parents died and 
left her. It was all they would do for her, 
but she would have died, povera. She had no 
vocation. An old maestro^ a ftiend of her 
father's, began training her voice for the 
stage, and then they cast her ofP. I know 
not now my self whether they are any of them 
living," indifferently. " They cut the blood 
tie between us themselves. Let it be. I 
care not." 

The Countess of Westonfield and Mrs. 
Maynard suspend their conversation with 
one consent to listen to Sandra, the rector's 
wife with rather scandalized attention, but 
her ladyship with amused interest. 

" She is charming," Lady Westonfield 
whispers, "so unstudied. She probably 
inherits a voice, too. I shall cultivate 
her. I remember hearing of her father as 
the handsomest man of his day. He was 
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a noted viveur of George the Fourth's 
time." 

Cassandra might fairly be congratulated 
upon having made a favourable impression 
upon the representatives of the neighbour- 
hood at present gathered together atBrokely 
House. Even the squire, upon the depar- 
ture of the last guest, looked her over with 
morose approval, and remarked conde- 
scendingly, — 

" He hoped she would make herself com- 
fortable in his house, and put a little life 
into Dorothy." 

"You resemble my family more than 
she does a good deal, in spite of your 
foreign blood on one side. Dorothy has 
taken entirely after the Damers. It is 
deuced annoying," he continued sourly, 
" for God knows we are the better looking 

lot. Bring candles, Francombe. The 
young ladies are tired." 

He handed a candlestick to Sandra. 
Dorothy meekly took one off the table 
where the butler had placed it, and with a 
hasty good night the two cousins retired 
together. 
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" Come and brush your hair in my 
room, cara^^ Sandra said caressingly. 
"Let us make acquaintance with one 
another." 

Dorothy going into the new comer's 
room a few minutes later, found her 
crouched down on the hearth-rug, her 
crisply waving hair in a dusky cloud over 
her shoulders, sweeping the ground behind 
her, its ripples glowing hke molten gold, 
when the ruddy firelight danced and 
flickered upon them. She turned herself 
slightly and rested her head against Doro- 
thy's knee, as the latter took possession of 
the arm-chair. 

" Tell me all about yourself, and how 
you live here," she said softly, laying her 
slim warm finders on Dorothv's folded 
hands. " I want to know everything — the 
veriest trifle." 

Dorothy obediently began. For half 
an hour or so she talked, conscientiously 
trying to put the wearisome monotony of 
life at the Manor in a tempting light, for 
her new guest's edification. She strayed 
at length into the joy with which she her- 
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self received the intelligence of Cassandra's 
advent. 

" I will be so fond of you, Sandra, if you 
will let me be/' She wound up wistfully, 
*^ I have never had a sister. I have had 
no one to understand me since I lost 
my mother — poor mother, who longed so 
to stay with me ! " 

"Ah ! but how triste your life must have 
been I You poor Dorothy ! You look so 
grave and quiet, as though you had had 
no colour, no light in that life of yours. 
Nothing but dull duties, and yet you look 
so young, so pretty, and so good. How 
old are you already ? " 

"In another month I shall be nine- 
teen." 

" Not quite one year younger than me ! 
and I, I feel a hundred. I have been 
living my life, while you have tranquilly 
existed, I suppose." 

Sandra's face saddens, a film seems to 
veil her brilUant eyes. She sighed half 
involuntarily. There is nothing of the 
English girl's patient reticence about her. 
She suggests a captive bird vainly beating 

VOL. I. I 
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its passionate heart against its prison bars. 
The most casual observer might divine 
her impulsive, undisciplined temper, her 
southern warmth of temperament ; divine 
that she has suffered in the past, and will 
probably suffer in the future. The strong 
young life which throbs in her veins, her 
keen enjoyment of light, colour, the face of 
nature, all in a word that youth finds 
lovely and delicious, is full of danger to 
her peace of mind. Vehement, eager, 
passionately sensitive to extraneous in- 
fluences, she has been wounded already, 
but her splendid vitality is not deadened. 
She sighed again, and the warm bloom 
faded slowly from her face. She lapsed 
into silence, gazing dreamingly into the 
heart of the fire. 

Dorothy leaned forward and touched her 
gently. 

"Won't you tell me of yourself, 
Sandra?'' 

" About myself, cava ? " waking up, a 
sort of hardness coining into her liquid, 
vibrating tones. " What a dreary subject ! 
No ! no ! for what could I tell you likely 
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to interest you, or to edify you, if by 
chance you were interested ? " 

She got up from her lowly posture, and 
passed her arm softly round her cousin's 
neck. 

"I will love you, Dorothy," she said 
hastily ; *^ I must have some one to care 
about. You will bear with me if I am 
wild and shock you, you will have 
patience with me, carina^ for I am alone, 
alone, alone." 

The pathetic, pleading voice, the strange 
intense moumfulness of Cassandra's face, 
disturbed Dorothy. This desolate young 
creature cUnging to her with despairing 
eyes, touched her to the heart. 

"Do not doubt it, Sandra," she said 
earnestly. "If you knew, if you could 
only guess, how I have longed for a sister, 
you would understand that my heart goes 
out to you, that I will do my best to make 
you happy here." 

"Happy! Are people meant to be 
happy, I wonder ! " reflectively. " Tell 
me, Dorothy," with a rapid change to her 
ordinary matter-of-fact voice, "how shall 

I 2 
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I get on with my uncle ? I have a touch 
of the Fleming temper, along with their 
other characteristics. I am not used to 
being ordered about." 

Dorothy looked wonderingly at her. 
These sudden changes bewildered her, and 
in the allusion to the Squire she scented 
danger. 

" You must not contradict my father," 
she said, apprehensively. " He never en- 
dures it. If you don't always agree with 
him, please be silent. It never does any 
good to dispute with him." 

*^So he has a Fleming temper too," 
coolly. "I am sure I hope we shan't 
clash. Is that the clock striking ? It is 
time you were in bed cava. Good night, 
good night. How soft and cool your 
cheeks are to kiss ! " 

Dorothy went away wholly captivated 
by the strange, impulsive cousin, who had 
drifted to Brokeby. " How beautiful she 
is,^' she thought, with no tinge of envy for 
Sandra's beauty. 

Cassandra's head was no sooner on her 
pillow than she sank into the dreamless 
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sleep of a tired child. No visions came to 
disturb her well-earned rest. She slept 
the sleep of the young and healthy, before 
the fret and fever of their pilgrimage has 
had time to wear the wholesome habit 
away. 



CHAPTER VII. 

** Before the beginning of years, 

There came to the making of man, 
Time, with a gift of tears ; 
Grief, with a glass that ran." 

To go back a little. Two months after 
her father's death had seen Cassandra 
yet with the Heskeths. Drayton's yacht 
still rode at anchor in the harbour. 

Mrs. Hesketh, a frail little woman, 
having an affection of the spine, which 
kept her to a sofa a great part bf the day, 
was glad of the girl's companionship. 
The cares of a guest diverted her thoughts 
from dwelling upon her own miseries, and 
Captain Hesketh, easy-going and good- 
natured, was content with anything, so 
long as his wife was happy. 

The engagement subsisting between 
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Drayton and Sandra — an engagement 
sanctioned, and, indeed, promoted by her 
father with his dying breath — was, of 
course, made known to the Heskeths, and 
the Firefly's owner came and went about 
their house at will. Miss Fleming's ac- 
knowledged lover. Of his love for her 
there was no doubt ; he followed her like 
her shadow; a restlessness seemed to 
assail him when he was out of her prer 
sence, alternating with fits of moody ab- 
straction. His eyes devoured her with a 
painful anxiety in her lighter moments, 
and a miserable anguish of uncertainty 
made his dark face grow haggard and 
worn when she teazed him by half-uncon- 
scious coquetries ; for Sandra— wild, wil- 
f ul, witching Sandra — was a born coquette. 
Already she had learnt the power of her 
beauty, and her wondrous syren voice over 
the hearts of men. 

The circumstances of her betrothal were 
so dolorous as to have ground all her 
levity out of her for the time, but as the 
weeks passed by, the sting ,of her pas- 
sionate grief began to heal little by Kttle.. 
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She no longer cried herself to sleep night 
after night, sick at heart for the loss of 
the genial old Colonel, who to her had 
been the best and tenderest of playfellows 
all her gay young life. It was not that 
she ceased to mourn for him, but she had 
wept out her tears in those first paroxysms 
of natural despair. All her life long will 
the memory of that first bitter pang of 
lonely desolation abide with her; ail her 
life she will have a shrine in her inmost 
heart which no profane hand will ever 
touch, where she will worship the poor, 
fond, old worldling, who, with all his 
faults, had been good to her, and guarded 
her faithfully, according to his light. She 
sorrowed for him honestly— perhaps none 
the less honestly that her life was too 
strong in her to let her pine and mope, as 
he assuredly would have been loth that 
she should do. Half from a sort of shy- 
ness, half from the instinct of tormenting, 
latent in her wayward nature, she hid her 
feeling for Drayton from his anxious eyes. 
She kissed him with sweet childish frank- 
ness no more, nor did she repeat the im- 
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petuous avowal of her love, which had had 
so celestial a sound to his' ears. She grew 
reticent, and held away from him a little. 
She would not be too cheaply won. The 
memory of her wild clinging to him in her 
hour of woe made her half afraid, and, 
besides, Max himself was different. Some- 
thing had altered him ; he had grown 
silent and distracted. The passion of 
love and yearning in his face grew more 
and more intense, yet his utterance seldom 
broke the bounds of grave restraint he had 
enforced upon it. But if the lover was 
taciturn, and the girl coy and wilful^ it was 
only on the surface that the stream was 
ruffled. Deep down in her heart Sandra 
hugs the knowledge of Drayton's leal love, 
and half knows, in spite of pride, shyness, 
and folly, that it is returned with all the 
passion of her southern temperament. The 
Heskeths do not interfere in any way. 
They regard the engagement as suitable 
and proper. It is understood Drayton is 
rich. He is also well bom and present- 
able, popular amongst men, but not found 
much in the society of women, having 
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apparently no predilection far tlie fairer 
portion of mankind. 

Little Mrs. Hesketli was warm in her 
congratulations and approval. 

** Do not try him too much, Sandra, 
dearest," she said in conclusion. *^ It 
makes me sorry to see his , face when you 
don't behave quite kindly.*' 

" Max likes to be worried, Marv. He 
knows I love him — I love him — I love 
him ! I have said so to himself. He 
won't suspect me of telling lies because I 
am not always repeating the same foolish 
stupid words." 

Mrs. Hesketh shook her head doubt- 
fully. She had perceived the pathetic, 
patient pain which swept over Drayton's 
massive, gentle face when Sandra had 
elected to talk to any one rather than him, 
and was disposed to take his part. 

*^ You will be sorry, dear, when you 
come to know how you hurt him. Why 
must you have talked all last evening to 
Mr. Mitchell, for instance ? It is not right 
of you. Mr. Drayton may choose to say 
nothing, but it is not pleasant for him." 
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Cassandra's colour stole softly over her 
cheeks. Her eyes fell. 

"I am sorry, now, Mary," she said 
earnestly ; " I never can help doing it. If 
I see a fresh person I feel as if I must 
try and make them like me ; but I mean 
nothing — nothing at all. Max knows I 
care more for his little finger than for a 
dozen Mr. Mitchells." 

" He may know, perhaps ; but what 
about Mr. Mitchell ? " 

Cassandra looked up, the ghost of a 
smile flickering on her lips. 

" He must take care of himself," she 
said indifferently, and turning away she 
began to croon an old song under her 
breath, and this was the burden of it : — 

" My true love liatli my heart, 

And I have his ; 
By fair exchange one to the other given. 

My true love hath my heart, 
And I have his — have his — have his ! " 

Lingering upon the notes with subdued 
triumph. 

Mr. Mitchell was the young, unmarried 
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English Chaplain who conducted the Angli- 
can devotions at Valetta. He had begun 
by being firmly persuaded of the duty of 
celibacy for the clergy. Now, owing to 
constantly falling in with Miss Fleming at 
the Heskeths' hospitable home, he is be- , 
ginning to waver in his opinion. Sandra's 
face haunts him. No other eyes possess 
this strange charm of stealing the heart 
from, a man's bosom, he thinks ruefully, 
by means of a few liquid glances, half-shy, 
half-audacious. Drayton perceived the 
Chaplain's growing infatuation. He said 
nothing, and only Mrs. Hesketh saw the 
trouble of his face, as he bit the ends 
of his moustache in silent, abstracted 
pain, which gave a patient dignity to his 
* looks, redeeming their rugged homeliness 
from plainness, and even investing him 
with the distinction achieved by uncom- 
plaining suffering. Mr. Mitchell, uncon- 
scious of the position of Sandra and 
Drayton to each other, fell daily deeper 
into the mire. 

" Sandra," said Mrs. Hesketh, one morn- 
ing, " it would surely be right for you to 
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write to your uncle in England. He is 
your only near relation, and has almost a 
right to be informed of your plans." 

" I wrote to Mr. Francis Fleming imme- 
diately I had handed over Sandra to you," 
said Drayton deliberately. "He acknow- 
ledged my letter through the Colonel's 
men of business." 

Sandra winced at the mention of her 
father's, name, and bent low over her 
work. 

" Did you speak of your engagement to 
Sandra, Mr. Drayton ? " 

He paused an instant before answering 
Mrs. Hesketh's heedless question, paused, 
and looked wistfully at Sandra's bowed 
head. 

"I — did — not;" with a singular reluc- 
tance and effort in his slow speech. 

The little woman looked up perplexed. 

"You did not. Well, I should have 
thought it the most natural thing in the 
world, to tell Sandra's legal guardian. He 
must have wondered at hearing from a 
total stranger about her." 

"Yes; perhaps so," vaguely. 
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"What sort of answer was it you got 
through the lawyers ?" 

" Hardly more than a ■ mere acknow- 
■ ledgment. It was mentioned that if at 
any time she should visit England, Mr. 
Fleming trusted he might be told, but the 
message, such as it was, by no means 
amounted to an invitation." 

" How very extraordinary ! " 

" I do not know. More than once I 
inferred from the Coloners hints in con- 
fidential conversation, that he had been for 
years on bad terms with his brother." 

Cassandra glanced up. 

" It was not his fault. Max. You, who 
knew him, can bear witness that daddy 
never would have picked a quarrel with 
any one." 

Max hardly shared this proud confi- 
dence. He, in his heart conceived that a 
portion of the blame might possibly be 
laid to the charge of the dead and gone 
Colonel. He did not express this opinion, 
but said evasively, — 

" I know none of the particulars, but I 
gathered that a good deal of bitterness had 
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existed, and stiU did exist on Mr. Fleming's 
side." 

" I will not write to him ! " Sandra cried 
passionately. " If he was bad friends with 
daddy what need for me to find him out ? 
We are more than strangers to each other. 
You will keep me, Mary, won't you, till 
Max wants me?" 

She throws her arms caressingly over 
her friend's shoulder. 

" Dearest child, there is nothing I wish 
more. You know how I love you, Sandra 
mia^^^ reproachfully; "but yet, yet I do 
think you should tell your uncle of your 
engagement. Blood is thicker than water, 
and relationship has some claims after 
all." 

The girl turned to her lover. 

"Max, you settle it," she said im- 
patiently, " shall I write or not ? " 

But Drayton's thoughts seem wool- 
gathering. For a moment he does not 
answer, and as she repeats her question 
with a little impatience, he speaks with a 
visible efibrt, " Do as Mrs. Hesketh thinks 
best," he says abstractedly. 
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Then, suddenly catcliing her hands in 
his, he looks earnestly into her face, — 

" You will not let him sever us, Sandra? 
Swear that no one, that nothing shall 
divide us, that never a shadow shall fall 
between you and me," 

She looked back at him, wonderingly, 
unable to fathom this sudden terrible 
earnestness. 

" What do you fear. Max ? We are 
promised to one another. Do you for- 
get who joined our hands? Nothing 
but death can divide us against our 
will.'' 

*' But you may will to be divided," he 
muttered, turning his eyes from her, a 
mortal fear in ' his hoarse tones. " For 
me ! God help me ! I can never change ; 
but you are young, Sandra. They may 
try to talk you over." 

His unaccountable and passionate energy 
carries her awav. 

" Why will you suppose such things ? " 
she cries vehemently. " Cannot you be- 
lieve I could never hve my life apart 
from yours?" 
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Her voice fell lower. She averted her head, 

"I love you, Max," she said softly. 
Ah Bio ! I think I hardly know yet how I 
love you." 

Drayton's dark face twitched. A wave 
of feeUng too tragic for joy at this 
avowal, swept over it. The same inde- 
scribable mixture of yearning and despair, 
of passionate triumph, and a strange 
miserable shame which had been in it 
when he accepted the trust of the dying 
man on board the Firefly. He seemed 
about to speak, when Mrs. Hesketh, whose 
presence had been forgotten by them both 
recalled herself to them by the placid 
remark. 

" I really don't see why you need ima- 
gine Mr. Fleming would wish to interfere. 
There can be no reasonable objection to 
Sandra fulfilling her engagement to you, 
and the poor Colonel urged it on her with 
his last breath." 

Drayton, let go the girl's hands, with a 
sigh. The dark flush on his face slowly 
faded. Sandra looked at her friend with 
a wan smile. 

VOL. I. /K. 
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" Max frightens me into honesty some- 
times/' she said, trying to recover herself. 
" He is so tragic, I almost feel as though 
there was the shadow of ill-luck on our 
future." 

She shivered slightly, and a tear glittered 
on her long, straight lashes. Drayton 
roused himself. 

"I am a fool," he said eagerly* "1 
beg your pardon, Mrs. Hesketh, for my 
folly ; but Sandra makes allowance for my 
foolish fears. I am a brute to doubt 
her." 

Nevertheless his face looked haggard as 
he moved instinctively with his back to 
the light. A deadly anxiety was but half 
masked by his attempt at cheerfulness. 

He went away soon after, and Sandra 
came back from the outer room thought- 
fully. He had kissed her little brown 
hands with a wild passion of remorseful 
tenderness, as though unworthy to take 
her in his arms before leaving her, and, in 
spite of herself the girl's heart was heavy. 
She did not understand him. 

** What does Max mean, Mary ? " she 
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asked her friend. " He never used to 
have moods like this." 

Mrs. Hesketh smiled reassuringly. 

" He is desperately fond of you, dearie. 
His love makes him unreasonable, that is 
all." 

Sandra looked abstractedly at her re- 
flection in the long, narrow mirror on the 
wall opposite. " Daddy used to say Max 
was one who would go to the devil for a 
woman he loved," she said, pondering; 
" Mary, am I a woman likely to make a 
man do that ? " 

Mrs. Hesketh regarded her with serious- 
ness. 

" Yes," she said decidedly ; " I suppose 
you will have to answer for your looks, 
Sandra, as we others will have to for our 
poor little talents. Take care, dear one. 
Beauty is a dangerous gift." 

Cassandra looked long into the dim 
mirror, looked till a faint, flickering smile 
curved her perfect lips, a smile of utter 
content at her own beauty. Poor, plain 
little Mary Hesketh, looked on wistfully. 
She, too, would have liked to be fair, but 
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she was not envious of Sandra. In her 
sane moments she knew well that Shake- 
speare was right when he called beauty — 

" A vain and doubtful good," 

but the glamour of the girl's lovelioess 
just now bewitched her. She had felt, in 
her shaded life, the terrible power of mere 
physical beauty more than once, and rather 
over than under-rated it, not being one of 
those wise ones who, lacking the divine 
gift themselves, deny its influence on the 
world around them. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" And some had visions out of golden youth, 
And some beheld the faces of old ghosts." 

** There go Drayton and his sweetheart," 
said one of a party of oflBcers, sauntering 
along the quay, as Miss Fleming and the 
Firefly's owner step into one of the yacht's 
boats. 

"And what a stunner she is," a little 
middy from the flagship exclaimed in 
answer. 

" A fine girl, very," continued the first 
speaker moderately. " What the deuce the 
old Colonel would have done with her if 
he'd lived, I can't conceive. She'll tumble 
on her feet marrying Drayton." 

There was in the group, a certain Lord 
John Gary, to whom the traditions of 
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Anthony Fleming's palmy days were still 
fresh, and on whom it jarred to hear 
Cassandra thus mentioned. 

" I don't know about that/' he said 
rather stiflBy. " Colonel Fleming had some 
of the best blood in England in his veins. 
His mother was a cousin of mine, and I 
don't know why a well-born and beautiful 
young woman need be accounted so ex- 
cessively lucky in marrying Drayton, a 
reserved, quiet sort of fellow, with only 
4000Z. or 5000Z. a year at the utmost. 
Poor Tony Fleming was one of the noted 
men of his day. I have heard my father 
say the women of fashion wept their eyes 
out when he retired from the scene. 
There are plenty now who would give his 
daughter a helping hand, and see her 
properly launched into society for his sake, 
and with her beauty she might do any- 
thing she pleased." 

" Only at present she is unknown to 
these powerful friends," objected the other 
with something of a sneer. 

" That rests in her own hands entirely. 
The Duchess wrote to me only the other 
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day to ask if the Colonel Fleming, whose 
death she had seen at Malta, was her old 
friend Anthony, and since I have told her 
he has left a daughter, she is wild to 
know her. I tell you, with her appearance 
and talents, and the houses which her 
father's name would open to her. Miss 
Fleming would take London by storm. I 
think she's throwing herself away as it is, 
but, of course, it is not my business to tell 
her so." 

" I believe Gary wants to marry her 
himself," said another man. 

" No I don't ; but I hate to hear the way 
you fellows talk, just as though Miss 
Fleming ought to go on her knees and 
thank Drayton for asking her to marry 
him. I -look on her as one of us you see." 

Lord John's fresh face was flushed. 
He turned away with dignity. He was 
the youngest son of the great Duke of 
Oldwood. In bygone ages the Rabys (the 
family which had provided the reigning 
Duchess of Oldwood) and Flemings had 
intermarried, hence his chivalrous defence 
of Cassandra's dignity. Like most of the 
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scions of old whig families, he was a 
stickler for hte deference due to rank, and 
considered that it dehoved him to stand 
by his order through thick and thin. He 
had been a weakly boy, and gone straight 
from the hands of a private tutor into the 
army, never having passed through a 
public school. He was popular in spite 
of a slight tinge of pride, and if the truth 
must be owned, too great a belief in the 
power of birth and descent to keep a man 
in the way he should go. Colonel Fleming 
had been fond of him in his insouciant 
fashion, and Sandra had liked the pleasant, 
courteous young fellow well enough. 
Since the Colonel's death they had met 
but seldom. Lord John was by no means 
in love with Cassandra, but he counted 
himself amongst her friends, and was 
proud of his extremely distant relationship 
with the handsomest girl he had ever seen. 

" By-the-bye," a young man here asked 
who had been but a few days in Malta, 
" That wasn't Max Drayton, was it?" 

Chorus of ''Yes." "Do you know 
him ? " &c. 
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" Used to, slightly. My brother was at 
college with him. They were both Trinity 
men. He came down with Guy to our 
place once or twice ages ago." 

** Then you knew a good fellow," the 
first speaker cut in curtly. 

"Yes, quite so, though only slightly. 
My brother was his pal, you see," young 
Eyre answered indifferently. 

An hour or two later Drayton and 
Cassandra, hastening up the town again, 
half running in their anxiety not to keep 
the Heskeths' dinner waiting, suddenly 
met youpg Eyre point blank, as they 
rounded the corner of a street. 

Sandra's face was glowing and sparkling 
with brisk walking against the moist, fresh 
salt air. The young fellow's eyes rested 
admiringly on her beautiful face, and the 
involuntary quick cloud and pallor which 
overcast Drayton's at the meeting, escaped 
his notice. With an effort, the latter 
smoothed the frown from his brow and 
spoke unconstrainedly. 

"Why, Eyre, where did you come 
from ? " 
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*' Just come out to join my regiment the 
til, I was only gazetted to it a fort- 



night ago. I say, Drayton, I am glad I've 
lighted on you so soon; Guy has been 
grumbling this age about not hearing from 
you." 

"Yes? Well, I haven't much excuse 
to make for myself, nothing but my old 
hatred of letter-writing. I have been a 
brute to leave him so long. I am glad to 
see you, Chris, at any rate." 

Sandra pressed his arm. He was stand- 
ing still, with an odd suppressed excite- 
ment in his voice. He seemed to have 
forgotten their previous hurry. At her 
touch he recollected himself. 

" I'll look you up to-morrow, Chris, or 
stay — come to the yacht for me, the 
Firefly. She's my hotel. She's at anchor 
just below. Good-night." 

They shake hands. Young Byre takes 
his hat off to Sandra. . As the two go on 
their way, he follows with his eyes their 
light springy steps. The girl's at least are 
light. With regard to Drayton an un- 
accountable depression seems to have 
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fallen on him. He hardly speaks again 
till they reach the Heskeths' house. 
Young Eyre looked after them thought- 
fuUy, 

" What a beautiful creature," he mut- 
tered, " I suppose it's all right about the 
other business, perhaps they are divorced. 
It must be, Drayton is sure to go 
straight. I wonder if I ought to write to 
Guy, he'd know all about it. I don't see 
that I can do any good prying and med- 
dling. It's too delicate a matter." 

Chris Eyre was an optimist. He was 
loth to believe in wrong. He was also 
something of a philosopher, and reluctant 
to worry himself with diving into the pri- 
vate concerns of his neighbour. He lighted 
the pipe of peace, and strolled towards his 
quarters, giving himself up to calm enjoy- 
ment of his tobacco, and the still beauty of 
the evening, resolved till his visit on the 
morrow, to the Firefly, to dismiss the 
disturbing thought of Drayton and Miss 
Fleming from his mind. 

When the morrow came, he found the 
yacht a paradise, and her owner so agree- 
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able, that lie proceeded to congratulate him 
on his engagement with fervour, passing 
many encomiums on Cassandra's beauty. 

" How pleased Guy will be to hear all 
this," he said presently. 

Drayton who had listened abstractedly 
to his guest's flow of talk hitherto, now 
roused himself. 

"Don't write to Guy about me," he 
said abruptly, " I would sooner he heard 
of my concerns from myself." 

The younger man coloured — 

" I beg your pardon," he began, rather 
stiffly. 

" I mean no offence to you," broke in 
Drayton, with slow persistence. 

" Remember that Guy is the best friend 
I have." 

" Of course, I ought to have remembered. 
Forgive my nonsense, Drayton," the lad 
said eagerly. " You and Guy were always 
the greatest chums in the world." 

Drayton half sighed, and threw some 
bits of stick into the water. 

" I hope we always shall be chums," he 
said gravely. 
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Young Eyre regarded him with a mix- 
ture of surprise and curiosity. 

" Do you know I don't think you seem 
as cheery as you ought to be — as any other 
fellow would be, with a girl like Miss 
Fleming for his sweetheart." 

Drayton's voice sounded constrained, 
even to this superficial observer, as he 
answered, slowly, " I don't imagine I was 
ever cheery, even as a boy, and," he 
muttered under his breath, " there's many 
a shp 'twixt cup and lip." • 

A strange look of misery took possession 
of his face for a second. A sort of defiant 
pain. 

Young Eyre was not devoid of tact. He 
forcibly changed the subject. 

"What a jolly craft she is," he said 
admiringly, scanning all that could be seen 
of the yacht's lines with a critical air, " she 
must have cost you a fortune." 

" Come over her. She is worth looking 
at. I had her built on a plan of my 
own." 

The Firefly is dear to her owner. She 
is to him almost a Uving, sentient creature. 
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The day passes rapidly inspecting her, 
and it is towards evening when the two 
men are put on shore. They separate on 
landing. Eyre goes towards his quarters, 
while Drayton walks up to the Heskeths' 
house. As he neared it he perceived Cap- 
tain Hesketh coming out, pulling medita- 
tively at an enormous cigar. 

Now Captain Hesketh was a patient 
man, difficult to stir up, and never known 
to be excited by any event under the sun. 
There seemed something unusual in his 
aspect as he advanced, a perturbation 
which Drayton became immediately con- 
scious of. 

" Is anything the matter, Hesketh ? " 
he asked uneasily. 

The little man took his cigar from 
between his teeth, and emitted a volume 
of smoke. 

*' Just got the route, it's India." 

Drayton recoiled. 

*^ India ! " he said, and then was 
silent. 

Captain Hesketh looked moody. 

"It's excessively sudden and unlooked 
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for," he continued in a voice of annoyance, 
"and how Mary will stand it I can't 
imagine." 

They turn away from the house and 
stroll along the now empty street, both in 
silence, — ^Drayton because he is taken 
aback by the news. Captain Hesketh be- 
cause he has something to say, for which 
he is slowly finding suitable words. At 
length he speaks — 

" Drayton," he begins ponderously, " has 
it occurred to you to arrange what steps 
are to be taken with regard to Miss 
Fleming?" 

The other frowned thoughtfully, and 
repeated his friend's words. 

" With regard to Miss Fleming ? No." 

" But you must see, my dear fellow, she 
can't come with us to India. Not but 
what Mary would be delighted if she 
would, but of course situated as she is, 
the mere discussion of the thing would be 
preposterous." 

" Just so," drily. 

Captain Hesketh warmed to his work. 
Having once begun to meddle in his 
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neighbour's concerns, he found it compa- 
ratively easy to proceed with advice. 

" Well, you know best what her feelings 
are, but I own I and Mary cannot help 
thinking a quiet marriage at once would 
be the best arrangement for every one." 

Drayton answered hastily, — 

" You are kindness itself to interest 
yourself so much about us." 

A subdued bitterness, akin to despair, 
underlay the dead level of his tones : " I 
cannot answer for Miss Fleming being 
willing to marry me at a moment's notice, 
so soon after her father's death. Some- 
times I almost doubt whether she wouldn't 
rather put an end to our engagement 
altogether." 

Captain Hesketh regarded his companion 
with an irritated curiosity. 

*' Then you're a fool,'* he said bluntly. 
" I believe, on my soul, that girl cares 
more for you than you do for her. She*d 
marry you any moment you chose, and 
anywhere. I don't commend her for it, I 
think she is too impulsive, but it's true fpr 
all that. Ask Mary." 
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Drayton's face was turned away. A 
great anguish of remorse and love swept 
over it. He ground his strong white teeth 
in a passion of impotent pain. A sound 
faint and strangled escaped him unawares. 
It sounded to Captain Hesketh like an 
oath, but the soft wet wind carried sea- 
wards the cry of a sorely tempted man to 
his Maker. The forlorn instinctive cry of 
the creature to its Creator, wrung from the 
pride of that human strength which is but 
weakness in the crises of the soul. 

" God help us," cried the man, be- 
wildered with the stress of his own 
passions, and the terrible irony of life. 

Captain Hesketh felt himself rise to the 
occasion. In his heart he suspected Dray- 
ton of wishing to back out of his engage- 
ment, and his colour rose. He was ready 
to do all for Cassandra that the dead 
Colonel would have done, or what he 
imagined' he would have wished done. 

"Drayton," he said solemnly, "if I 
could bring myself to think you meant 
anything unhandsome by Miss Fleming, I 
would — I would — Hang it all, man," 
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breaking down abruptly, " what do you 
mean? It is impossible you can intend 
withdrawing from your engagement, yet I'll 
be d d if I can reconcile your extra- 
ordinary hesitation with any other theory." 

He pauses for an answer, arresting 
himself in his walk abruptly, his usually 
impassive face glowing with righteous in- 
dignation. Drayton recognized the neces- 
sity of making some answer which should 
Satisfy him for the present. 

" Don't let us quarrel," he said slowly, 
*' I will ask Mrs. Hesketh to permit me to 
speak to Miss Fleming myself to-morrow 
morning. It is best for a matter of this 
kind to be settled by the principals. I 
know you mean kindly, Hesketh, but you 
can do no good by bullying me, you 
know." 

Captain Hesketh stiffened. 

"I have no wish to bully you, or any 
man, Mr. Drayton, but I consider it due to 
Miss Fleming and myself, to let it be 
clearly understood that the protection she 
has a right to expect from me she shall 
Jiave." 
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Drayton sighed restlessly. It was bitter 
to him to confess to himself that Cas- 
sandra may come to want a stranger's 
protection against the man to whom her 
father confided her. He stopped and held 
out his hand. 

" Well, good-bye, Hesketh. Come what 
^^y> you and your wife will always com- 
mand my warmest thanks for your good- 
ness to Cass — ^Miss Fleming." 

Captain Hesketh just touched it, and 
they parted company with stiff polite- 
ness. 

" Upon my soul, Mary, I can't make 
Drayton out," he said to his wife through 
the open door of his dressing-room, as he 
performed his toilet before dinner. " I 
begin to think he means backing out." 

" At any rate, Eobert," pleaded the 
tender little woman, " say nothing to San- 
dra to-night. Wait and see what he says 
to her to-morrow." 

And with great reluctance her husband 
brings himself to abide by her counsel. In 
his present state of wrath and doubt it is a 
serious diflBculty to him to refrain f ropi 
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warning his guest of the treachery it is 
possible she may be about to experience at 
the hands of her lover. Thanks to his 
usually stoUd manner, his discontent with 
the situation remains unsuspected by Cas- 
sandra, who fills up her evening with her 
book and her music, wholly unaware of the 
volcano of wrathful compassion smoulder- 
ing in her host's heart whenever his eyes 
chance to wander towards her. 



CHAPTER IX, 

" Then hate me when thou wilt ; if ever, now ; 
Now when the worM is bent my deed to cross. 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not come in for an after-loss." 

Casssandea and the little Captain linger 
sociably over their tete-ct-tete breakfast. 
Mrs. Hesketh never appeared till towards 
mid- day, so there was no one to put any 
check on his gloomy forebodings, which 
betrayed themselves by a portentous 
gravity. Once or twice it occurred to 
Sandra that there was something preter- 
naturally solemn in his kindness — a melan- 
choly in his ^^ay of helping her to butter — 
which excited a languid surprise in her. 
mind ; but the impression made upon her 
was evanescent, after all. Happily pre- 
occupied with her own affairs, the moods 
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of her kind-hearted host did not profoundly 
interest her. In fact, Captain Hesketh 
himself was not specially interesting, 
except as the husband of her friend. His 
passive merits did not particularly com- 
mend themselves to her. He had not his 
wife's quick sympathies, nor her charm of 
manner, and Sandra had idly wondered in 
many a day-dream why in the world Mary 
married him. Fruitless speculation ! What 
can any of us see in our friend's spouses to 
explain the mysterious attraction which 
presumably brought them together. Here 
and there Mammon made the match. 
Wealth on one side, birth or beauty on the 
other, and a cynical world lifts its eye- 
brows and refuses to believe there is any 
question of love in the case. The endless 
problems of life are full of surprises. Un- 
expected attractions, unreasonable repul- 
sions, instinctive irrational biases, throw 
the best-oiled machinery out of gear, and 
interfere rudely with the conventionalities 
of society. The dead level of every-day 
humdrum existence gets disturbed. Un- 
known currents set this way and that, and 
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all that is least to be anticipated comes to 
pass. Mrs. Hesketh doubtless knew her 
own requirements, and, like a wise woman, 
had not set out on a vain search for the 
straight stick we so many of us hanker 
after. The homely material close at hand 
wears often better than the far-sought and 
difficultly- won stranger. Her married Ufe 
was happy, would have been a complete 
idyll of conjugal content, had she borne 
children to her husband, who, on his side, 
was tenderly attached to her. No one but 
herself, she told her friends, could know 
how she tried his patience, which held out 
unwearied against the frejbfulness engen- 
dered by the incessant discomfort of 
perpetual ill-health. He respected her 
opinion a good deal, arid generally de- 
ferred to her superior savoir-faire in social 
matters. Her greater quickness of per- 
ception astonished and delighted him, and 
he commonly submitted blindly to her 
guidance amongst the shoals and quick- 
sands of the love affairs of their friends. 

Now, Mrs. Hesketh had enjoined him to 
say nothing to Sandra about the sudden 
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orders to India the regiment had re- 
ceived. 

"Let Mr. Drayton tell her, and make 
what suggestion he likes. If he presses 
her to marry him at once, it will be a 
strong argument in his favour." 

To which her husband had responded 
gloomily, — 

" I think you are mistaken, Mary. He 
seems to me much more likely to withdraw 
from his engagement altogether than pro- 
pose anything of the kind you anticipate. 
I confess I don't understand him." 

" My dear Eobert, do you ever under- 
stand that sort of thing ? Are not many 
things which never perplex me at all sealed 
mysteries to you ? " 

"Oh yes, Mary," caressingly, "you're 
a very clever little woman, but I have 
talked to Drayton since you have, and he 
was deuced odd about it all." 

He did not absolutely pledge himself to 
keep silence altogether, feeling himself im- 
pelled to prepare Sandra's mind for some 
kind of tremendous event. He was full 
of kindly interest in the attractive young 
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creature, in whose bright companionship 
his wife took so great a delight, and he is 
resolved to buckler her against the world, 
or even a false lover. He looked after the 
details of her breakfast with an assiduity 
really affectionate, so that Sandra, who 
was perhaps too apt to accept service and 
waiting on as a matter of course, felt her- 
self almost touched by his anxiety that her 
wants should be forestalled. 

" He doesn't make Mary such a bad 
husband after all, perhaps. He is really a 
kind little man ; I daresay in her eyes he 
mayn't be so hideous," she thought, grate- 
fully, for once forgetting to compare him 
with Drayton and observing that he 
suffered by comparison. 

" How good it is of you to stuff me in 
this way," she said aloud, " when I beUeve 
in your heart you are shocked at the 
quantity I have to eat before my hunger is 
appeased. I am not ungrateful, I assure 
you." 

" I am only sorry I can't look forward 
to the pleasure of helping you long, my 
dear young lady." 
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She opened her eyes, and paused with 
her tea-cup half-way to her mouth. 

"Why?" she inquired. "Are you and 
Mary growing tired of me ? " 

" No, no ; far from it. It is only that 
we have got the route, you know, and must 
pack up and start for India in a few days, 
so that I suppose you and we must part 
company. I am sorry for Mary," ruefully, 
" and I am sincerely sorry for myself." 

" When did you hear of this ? Why 
hasn't Mary told me before ? Does Max — 
Mr. Drayton — ^know it ? " 

She hurried her questions one on the 
top of the other with a bewildered kind of 
rapidity. 

" My dear Miss Fleming, Mary only 
knew it late last evening. As for Drayton, 
I told him myself. He said he should 
come up the first thing this morning, and, 
by Jove ! there he is," perceiving the tall 
figure of Miss Fleming's lover approaching 
with his rolling gait. 

" I will bring him * to you in Mary's 
sanctum. She will be late this morning." 

Having met and ushered in Drayton 
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with a smothered feeling of distrust, he 
lighted a pipe and walked away to the 
barracks, resolved to drown- his misgivings 
in his regimental work and the bustle con- 
sequent on the impending move. 

There was about Drayton, as he entered 
the little sanctum, a restlessness and 
anxiety of manner, which Sandra could 
not fail to remark, but which she naturally 
attributed to the intelligence he had re- 
ceived. He was haggard, and his eyes 
had the look of not having been closed all 
night. There was in them a moody gloom, 
and his movements were perturbed and 
constrained. 

** What is this about India, Max ? " she 
asked at once, without giving him time to 
speak. 

" It is true the — th are ordered there," 
he answered, a trouble in his tones which 
he could not disguise ; " and, Sandra 
dearest, I have something to say to you." 

The sound of his voice, his whole aspect 
impressed her with a vague alarm. She 
turned her face fully towards him, and 
prepared to listen. 
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" Hesketh told me last night," lie con- 
tinued, " and asked me about you, Sandra. 
He suggested," bringing out his words 
with a curious hesitation, " that you might' 
be persuaded to consent to a hurried mar- 
riage before he and Mrs. Hesketh left 
Malta, so that they might feel comfortable 
about you, as you could hardly accompany 
them to India." 

He paused and looked at her, his face 
fall of the hunger of the soul, a strange 
repressed passion and pathos shining in 
his eyes. 

" Sandra," he said, dropping his voice 
so that it thrilled her with its infinite 
tender yearning, "would it have been 
possible to you to consent to this had I 
promised to urge it on you ? " 

What did this inexphcable trouble, this 
visible sorrow in his countenance and 
manner mean? Cassandra felt the op- 
pression of his restrained emotion reach 
her through the fine and subtle sympathy 
of love. She leaned towards him, per- 
plexed by it, but clear as to her own 
feelings. 
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" Why should I not, ? " she said gently. 
" I love you, Max. "Why should I not 
trust you to do what is best ? " 

A faint crimson steals over her cheek as 
she half held out her hands to him. There 
was a moment's irrepressible flash of 
passionate triumph in his eyes as he took 
a step towards her, which gave place to a 
bitter dejection. 

*' How can I tell her," he muttered 
despairingly. " Ah ! heaven, that I should 
have to cast down happiness with my own 
hands." 

She regarded him with startled wonder. 

"What is it?" she asked instinctively, 
foreboding, she knew not what, of woe. 

The pent-up passion of the man's despair 
found voice in harsh and rapid speech. 

" It is, — oh ! Sandra, my soul, how can 
I say it, for very shame ? — I cannot be- 
seech you to marry me at once, without 
delay, as all the world expects, because I 
am not free. I have a wife whom I have 
not seen for fifteen years; but whose 
existence must kill our happiness." 

Her colour faded. She stood up in- 
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voluntarily. Somehow it seemed she 
could breath with less of difficulty, up- 
right on her feet. Her eyes dilated as her 
words fell slowly on the dead silence. 

** You — have — a wife — already ? " she 
repeated stupidly. ** Max, I cannot under- 
stand." 

" How should you ? " he cried bitterly, 
" how should any one understand my be- 
sotted madness, and the unutterable misery 
for us both it has worked ? " 

Cassandra* drew her hand across her 
eyes. Her vision seemed obscured. Gra- 
dually a spark of anger kindled in their 
ruddy depths, lightening their piteous, 
bewildered stare. She threw back her 
head imperiously. « 

" And, knowing this, you have made me 
care for you so well — so well, that a 
moment ago there was nothing you could 
have asked me that I would have refused 
you. Ah ! Dio mio ! how could you dare 
to deceive my father, and let him die 
believing in your honour ? " 

A sudden treacherous sob, half choked 
her. Her proud young eyes swam in bitter 
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tears of humiliation. She walked to the 
open window, and panted for air. Her 
heart felt bursting with its passionate 
pain. She did not see Drayton wince, for 
she had haughtily turned her back on him, 
unwilling that he should be a witness to 
the tears forcing their way unbidden to 
her eyes. He followed her. 

" Sandra, my little love," he cried 
hoarsely, " how can I help you ? I meant 
you no injury. How can I hope to make 
you understand," desperately. " When the 
Colonel put your hand in mine I thought 
the next mail would bring me my freedom. 
They had told me she was dying, dying of 
rapid consumption, — how was I to know 
she would rally ? God forgive me ! I 
wished her dead. I counted on her death. 
It seemed hideous and unjust she should 
stand between us, she whom I had not 
even seen for fifteen years. I married 
when I was a lad at College, and knew no 
better. She was pretty, poor girl, and I 
loved her then with all my ignorant boy's 
heart. We had not been wedded six weeks 
when she tried to kill me in my sleep. 
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Since then she has been hopelessly insane. 
I never saw her after that. Poor, poor 
Katy! Is it any wonder that she has 
faded into a mere ghastly memory, like a 
horrible dream ? Upon my soul, I meant 
you no evil, Sandra. I thought we could 
wait. God knows what I thought, and 
now I hear a winter in the south has so 
patched up that poor mad creature, there 
is no hope of freedom for her or me for 
years to come, if then," shuddering. A 
pause. A dreadful silent pause. Cas- 
sandra remains motionless. Draytoncomes 
still a step nearer. 

"Won't you say you forgive me?" he 
said humbly. "I have no right to ask 
you, dear; but say good-bye, and let us 
part friends, if you can, Sandra." 

The terrible sad tenderness of his voice ; 
its bitter penitence pierced her heart, 
breaking down her pride. She trembled, 
and then, swaying like a reed in the wind, 
threw herself upon his breast. 

" How am I to say good-bye. Max ? " 
she cried forlornly j " You are all I have. 
You made me love you. How can I un- 
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love again? I cannot divide myself 
from you. I will wait till you come for 
me. If it is all our lives long I will 
wait." 

And Drayton, tempted of the devil, 
saw, in those lovely, passionate eyes, 
a vision, which held him spell-bound 
while he mechanically soothed her with 
soft, caressing words, letting her sob un- 
restrainedly. 

He seemed to see himself and San- 
dra on board the yacht steaming for ever 
in sunny, windless seas, far from the 
noisy rush of civilized life, away in the 
distant Pacific, '* the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot," wrapt in one another's 
love, unvexed by the sound of men's 
sneers, drifting for ever in a blissful 
dream. It was but of short duration. 
Conscience and honour were not yet dead. 
He sighed, and faced the present once 
more. 

"You cannot wear away your youth 
waiting for another woman's death, sweet- 
heart," he said gently; "henceforth I 
must be nothing to you. How could I let 
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you bind yourself to a phantom future ? 
You are young. In a little while you will 
forget me, and I — I shall be glad it should 
be so; but, oh, my heart, say good-bye, 
now. Let me go before the devil tempts 
me again." 

There is earnest entreaty in his voice. 
He sees, in part, the folly of prolong- 
ing this interview. A man can scarcely 
behold himself in danger of behaving 
like a scoundrel without desiring to escape 
from the ignoble temptation. He let 
her slip from his arms with a dreary 
perception of the coming emptiness and 
desolation of his life in the future when 
their parting shall be accomplished. He 
waited, as a criminal waits for the sen- 
tence of the judge, till she should pro- 
nounce her farewell. 

For a few seconds she did not speak. 
She seemed gathering together her forces 
for the effort. "When, at length, she 
broke the silence, she had regained com- 
mand of her voice. The fire had faded 
from her eyes. It was as one at bay 
before the bitter realities of suffering, 
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and the shattering of a child's illusive 
belief in universal happiness, that she 
answered, — 

"Go, Max, go. There is no help for 
it, but do not tell me to forget you. I 
am bound to you by my own free wiU, 
and my promise to daddy, when he lay 
dying — dying in peace because he trusted 
you so utterly, and shall I not trust you 
also ? You are more than the whole world 
to me, now. Max ! Max ! you will some 
day be free to come for me. Swear that 
when you are free you will come." 

The clear, young voice, beginning 
bravely, rose before it ceased to a forlorn 
pathetic protest against the inevitable pain 
of parting. 

Tears drowned Sandra's eyes. She 
climg almost wildly to her lover, con- 
scious only of the void their separation 
will create in her life. Deprived of 
him, she will be alone indeed, even the 
Heskeths cut off from her by the in- 
exorable force of circumstances. Alone 
she must make herself known to her cold- 
hearted English kin, with no one who 

M 2 
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knew anything of her old life at her side. 
Her tears fall heavily on Drayton's hands, 
shaking him to the soul. 

He listened to her wild sobbing, sooth- 
ing her gently with tender words, all the 
while tormented by the knowledge that 
he himself had caused her bitter woe, he 
who would willingly submit to be cut to 
pieces, rather than she should know an 
hour's sorrow. He is conscious of an 
impotent rebellion against the eternal laws 
which decree that the innocent shall suffer 
with the guilty. 

By degrees Cassandra recovers herself. 
Though acquainted only with the bald 
outline of the tragic events which had 
darkened Drayton's early life, she had, 
with passionate sympathy, thrown herself 
on his side. What to her can be the for- 
lorn crazed creature who stands between 
them. The horror of that terrible episode 
of his youth, his present repentance for his 
sins against herself have already made her 
condone the false step taken beside the 
dying Colonel Fleming in the Firefly's 
cabin. She would cheer him if she could 
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by her own faith in that shadowy future 
wherein he is to claim her with honour, in 
her fervour of love and hope, too confident 
to calculate duly the weariness of indefinite 
waiting, the sick sadness of hope deferred. 
Drayton did not share her young enthu- 
siasm unmolested by haunting doubts, and 
the miserable sense of the insecurity of all 
happiness with which his bitter experience 
had endowed him. The shock of meeting 
young Eyre, the mere sight of whom 
brought back to him the memory of those 
far-off days when he had wedded his un- 
happy young wife, had opened his eyes 
rudely to the precipice beside which he 
was standing. He had previously been 
keeping them wilfully closed to the ruin 
of his hopes, which any day might bring 
forth, living with reckless persistence in 
the present, which had yet failed to give 
him perfect happiness, harassed, as he 
was, by the knowledge that the discovery 
of his marriage could not be postponed for 
ever. Perhaps only a man driven away 
from the world as he had been by the un- 
toward circumstances of his early man- 
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hood, would have given himself up so 
completely to to-day's golden dream, ig- 
noring the lowering morrow with the 
energy of half-conscious despair. 

He did not entertain any design of in* 
juring Sandra, only he clung to the lotus 
eaters' unreal Paradise of illusive calm^ 
The waking from his visionary content 
was necessarily bitter, and with it came a 
longing to end the vain mirage of false 
peace which had mocked him. He be- 
lieved, and imagined he took comfort in 
believing, that with the severing of the tie 
betwixt them, once accomplished, Sandra, 
surrounded by new faces and fresh asso- 
ciations, would outlive her love, and, in 
the end, suffer some other man to woo her, 
and, at last, be happy — happy as if his 
luckless shadow had never come across 
her life. He only desired now for the 
parting to be over. Why dally with the 
inevitable. He craved to go away, he 
scarce knew where, that he might be alone 
with the void in his heart, beyond the 
reach of men's eyes and scoffing tongues. 

Cassandra, in the heyday of youth, and 
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full of youth's sanguine faith in itself and 
others, would fain postpone the evil hour. 
She loved her lover after the fashion of her 
mother's people — rashly, blindly, jealously. 
She could not endure that the separation 
should be complete, that they should hence- 
forth be as strangers to each other, that 
Drayton should pass out of her life as 
though he had never been a vital portion 
of it. She had given the heart out of her 
bosom once with rash and reckless pro- 
digahty, and could not recall it. Who is it 
that can eat of the bitter, sweet fruits of 
love, and return again to their former state 
unchanged ? 

" Ah, sweet strange fruit ! the which if any eat 
They may no longer keep their lives of old 
Or their own selves unchanged. Not as before 
Their life comes to them, though the passion cools. 
No, never as before." 

Cassandra Fleming does not even wish 
very earnestly that this thing had not be- 
fallen her. She is lifted out of herself 
above the level of common-place existence, 
by the sudden tragedy imported into her 
life. The passionate, Italian side of her 
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nature waking, with its intense vitality, 
from the long torpor of childhood, has 
rapidly transformed her. As yet she knows 
nothing at all of the dull strain of years 
of weariness and waiting, if she carries 
out her fervent project; but Drayton, 
at least, understands something of their 
restless trouble. 

Time wears on, and he prepares to go. 
He feels the dire need of bringing this 
interview to a close. As he rose miserably, 
she stood up also, and clung to him in- 
voluntarily. 

" You are not going. Max ? You will 
come again to-morrow, at least, for cer- 
tain ^^^ she cried anxiously. 

Something rising in his throat choked 
his voice, so that it sounded hoarse and 
husky. 

" What use will that be ? Sandra, my 
soul, my darling, let us have it over now. 
God knows, I have done you harm enough. 
I will not add to it. You must be quit of 
me now for ever." 

" I will not, I will not," she cried pas- 
sionately. " Max, Max, I cannot let you 
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go. You have taken my whole heart, and 
now you would throw it back to me, 
and make believe it has all been a wild, 
miserable dream. You think I am a child, 
a baby, to forget my love, that I shall 
console myself," with fiery scorn. " You 
insult me. What is there in me different 
from other women, that I should not love 
and wait for ever, as they have done ?" 

Her voice rises and falls, half impe- 
rious, half imploring, but always full of a 
world of tender, piteous appeal. Its liquid 
tones, vibrating with emotion, stir and 
sway Drayton, in spite of himself. A look 
of irresolution came into his face. How 
can he sever himself for ever from a crea- 
ture so lovely and so loving? He pon- 
dered painfully, torn with doubt. Sandra 
once more laid her head on his breast. 
She sighed. 

"If you did not. care for me, Max, I 
would die before I said all this," she said 
softly, the fire fading from her eyes, and a 
tremble as of tears in her voice. 

" If I had not worshipped you madly, 
selfishly," he muttered, "we should never 
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have come to this pass. Sandra, my 
poor, sweet, little love^ how shall I do my 
duty by you?" 

There was silence. 

It is in silence that the tragedies of life 
are mostly played out. A storm of con- 
flicting passions swept through Drayton's 
soul. The half-exorcised devil returned 
with others stronger and subtler than 
himself, and* once more fought hard with 
the man's good angel for the mastery. 
Such conflicts leave desolate the heart, 
whichever way the issue tends. 

At length he spoke. 

" Sandra!" he cried desperately, looking 
down on her upturned face, " do not play 
with me. For God's sake, let me go now, 
whilst I am willing to take myself out of 
your life, or else hold by me come what 
will. You should not be allowed to choose 
between wisdom and madness so reck- 
lessly. I am sinning against God and man 
in giving the decision into your hands. 
At least you shall have freedom in your 
choice. If you bind yourself now, it may 
be for years of dreary waiting, waiting. 
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which may wear your heart out, and make 
you curse the day you ever saw me. Let 
me say good-bye now, though it rends our 
hearts to speak the word, or else swear to 
be true to me till I can claim you." 

She drew herself out of his arms. 

" I swear to wait for you, be the time 
long or short. Oh I my dear, what good 
would my life be to me cut off from you ?" 

Drayton regarded her with a troubled 

joy- 

" Pray Heaven you may not repent, 
Sandra," he said with a kind of fear. " I 
would have had you go free. My love, 
my queen, Fate has been too strong 
for us." 



CHAPTER X. 

" But who shall so forecast the years, 
And find in loss a gain to match ? 
Or reach a hand thro' time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears ? " 

Drayton went down to the yacht like a 
man walking in a dream; For once his eye 
failed to rest appreciatingly on the Fire- 
fly's symmetrical lines. He sighed rest- 
lessly as he swung himself on board, and, 
with a short absent nod to such of the crew 
aa he chanced to encounter, went below, 
frowning heavily, having, contrary to his 
usual habit, spoken to no man. He shut 
himself into his cabin, where no one — ^not 
even the privileged steward — ventured to 
disturb him. 

Miss Fleming, on her side, hearing 
sounds as though Mrs. Hesketh was pre- 
paring to emerge from her chamber, 
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hastily retreated from the sanctum, and, 
snatching up a hat and shawl, went out of 
the house, walking away with aimless, 
rapid steps, which bring her at length, 
without any conscious exercise of volitioii, 
to the cemetery ; and there, amongst the 
graves, the white and grey slabs and 
crosses raised, by pious hands, to the 
memory of the quiet dead, she roams, with 
light and vagrant feet, her hands locked 
tight together, trying to still the tumult 
of her passionate, beatiag heart. 

Towards evening Captain Hesketh came 
in. He went to his wife's sofa, kissed her 
as usual, and waited, expectant of news, 
for her to speak. 

" Well ?" he said interrogatively. 

Now Mrs. Hesketh felt it was far from 
being well with her. The hours had 
dragged wearily since her maid had settled 
her on her sofa at noon, and then left her 
to wait with natural anxiety for Cassandra 
and the confidences she felt she had a right 
to look for. Far, however, from resorting 
to her friend for sympathy, Miss Fleming 
had preferred to seek it in solitude among 
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the tombs ; and Mrs. Hesketh was conscious 
of a little soreness, as though she really- 
thought herself unhandsomely treated. She 
had learned from her maid that Mr. 
Drayton had gone down to the harbour 
alone, and that almost immediately after his 
departure Miss Fleming had gone out in the 
opposite direction, and she had lain all day 
anxious and disturbed in her mind. It 
was now five o'clock, and Sandra had been 
absent several hours. She had also ignored 
her luncheon, which would seem to suggest 
an abnormal preoccupation of mind. In the 
usual course of things, she was heartily 
ready for her meals, and punctual enough 
in presenting herself at table. It was no 
wonder the invalid looked feverish and 
worried. Her thin little face had a worn 
and anxious air. She cannot make out 
unhelped the precise situation, and, in 
answer to her husband's remark, lifts her- 
self on her elbow, and says, with ill- 
disguised uneasiness, "Robert, where on 
earth can Sandra be ? I have not seen her 
the whole day." 

The little captain whistled thoughtfully. 
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At length he burst out with a frown of 
censure. 

"No doubt she is with Drayton on 
board his yacht. I don't think these 
nautical expeditions are exactly the 
thing. Couldn't you give her a hint, 
Mary?" 

*' But she is not with him. Parsons 
says they both went out separately, and in 
different directions." 

" Then there is a screw loose, as I 
thought." 

" But what screw?" 

Captain Hesketh plunged his hands deep 
in his pockets, and stared meditatively be- 
fore him. His wife's nerves were irritated 
by his reserve. 

" Surely you can't mean really to dovbt 
Mr. Drayton?" she cried impatiently. 

" Well, Mary, you see I do," reluctantly. 

" But why ? what grounds have you ? " 

" His manner to me was deuced odd, I 
thought." 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! Is one never to 
be able to pin one's faith on a man. I did 
think he was to be trusted. My poor 
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proud Sandra, what can I do to help 
you ? " 

The warm-hearted little woman moved 
restlessly on her couch. A suspicion of 
tears glistened in her kindly eyes. Her 
husband leant over her with affectionate 
solicitude. 

" Now, Mary, I cannot have you excite 
yourself. Possibly there is nothing gone 
wrong, and your Sandra is merely bent 
on a quiet hour or two to herself. I 
will not have you fret yourself ill. That 
won't^ do any good at all, and it breaks 
my heart to see you harassed and moping. 
The girl is sure to tell you everything 
there is to tell without your worrying 
yourself beforehand. My dear, you can't 
afford to wear yourself so with other 
people's concerns. Keep quiet for my 
sake, Mary." 

He spoke entreatingly, smoothing her 
soft dark hair tenderly. She pulled down 
his hand and kissed it in her quick im- 
pulsive fashion. 

" Oh yes, Robert, I am an idiot of 
course, and while you are so good to your 
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miserable ailing little wife, I have no 
business to fret about anything, but, my 
dear, I am very fond of that girl. She is 
such a lovely spirited creature, and her 
heart is so good. If she is in trouble now, 
she has gone off to battle with it alone, 
sooner than vex me with the sight of her 
pain." 

** She is a handsome, high couraged girl, 
I don't deny, but hang her ! I shall wish 
you had never seen her if her lot^e troubles 
are to make you ill ; you are too feeling for 
your strength, Mary," smiUng at her with 
proud fondness. 

Mrs. Hesketh held up her hand. 

" Hark ! there she is come in. That is 
her step outside." 

Sandra's face, wan and tired, is put 
inside the door for an instant. There 
is nothing to be made out from her voice as 
she says, — 

" I am going to change my things at 
once, Mary. I've got myself wet. You 
won't want me to give you your tea, as you 
have Captain Hesketh with you.'* 

And with a little nod she retreated. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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" Nothing wrong is there ? " asked the 
captain dubiously of his wife, as the door 
closed. 

" I can't be sure. She'll not say any- 
thing before you, of course, I shall make 
her tell me when she comes to my room 
to-night." 

" Don't, my dear, if you want a night's 
rest. Let it stand over till to-morrow," 
counselled the husband sagely. 

Mrs. Hesketh smiled, and turned their 
talk to their coming move, and in the 
interest of this topic he forgot for the 
present Sandra and her affairs. 

Miss Fleming appeared at dinner some- 
what pale, certainly, but she carried her- 
self well, and talked as usual. Of the 
manner in which she had passed the day 
she said nothing ; and her host and hqgtess 
f orebore to question her. Captain Hesketh 
eat his dinner with devout thankfulness 
that no tragic intelligence seemed likely to 
spoil his enjoyment of it, or upset his wife. 
He began to think there was nothing amiss 
after all. 

Mrs. Hesketh, with greater observation, 
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was for her part convinced things had gone 
wrong with the lovers, yet, anxious as she 
was to know all particulars, she too was 
conscious of a feeling of relief that dinner 
at all events was to be tided over un- 
disturbed. Once watching Sandra unob- 
served, whilst her husband was struggling 
with one of his longest winded and least- 
worn Hardcastles, she perceived that the 
girl's thoughts were far away. Cassandra 
sat languidly crumbling her bread, her eyes 
fixed absently on the table-cloth. She 
looked up suddenly, catching her friend's 
scrutinizing glance, she coloured, and, 
sweeping the crumbs into her lap with a 
gesture of impatience, straightened herself 
on her chair and surrendered her whole 
attention forthwith to the raconteur. For 
the rest of the meal she avoided meeting 
Mrs. Hesketh's eye. So completely did 
she impose on her host that, encouraged by 
her intelligent attention, he favoured her 
with a good deal of his conversation, and 
by the time they went back to the drawing- 
room, he had nearly lost sight of his mis- 
givings. 

N 2 
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Presently a slight restraint fell on them. 
Two topics of conversation were for the 
present tabooed, the impending move of the 
regiment to India, and all mention of 
Drayton. Captain Hesketh felt himself 
consumed with a burning desire to begin 
on them both, and was haunted by a 
nervous dread of inadvertently committing 
himself under the reproving eyes of his 
wife. He would like to go out and leave 
the ladies to themselves, but such a step 
would be entirely subversive of his usual 
customs. A person of essentially domestic 
habits, of all things he abhorred turning 
out in the evening. His newspaper, his 
cup of black coffee, and his Mary's con- 
versation, were at all times, sufficient for his 
happiness, and he felt that to take himself 
out of the way at this particular occasion 
would be an altogether abnormal thing, 
likely to cause astonishment, and probably 
to expose his wife to confidential commu- 
nications tolerably certain to destroy her 
prospect of a decently good night. 

" No, no," he reflected, " I'll mount 
guard over Mary. She is too soft hearted 
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to be left to have her feelings harrowed 
and sleep murdered for to-night at least." 

" Are you tired, Miss Fleming, or will you 
play b^sique ? " he inquired aloud. 

" I ? oh yes, certainly. Where are the 
cards ? " moving in search of them at once. 

Mrs. Hesketh looked after her wistfully. 

" Don't play, dear, if you are tired," 
she said compassionately, " Robert won't 
mind." 

But Sandra protested that she was not 
tired, and preferred playing b^sique to any 
other occupation, so the cards were found, 
and the playet*s sat down to their game 
with an air of business-like determination, 
on one side at any rate not assumed. They 
were equally matched. Captain Hesketh 
adored besique with a species of idolatry, 
and had attained to great proficiency in 
playing it, whilst Sandra was an adept at 
most games of chance and skill. She 
inherited her father's gifts in that direction, 
and from a baby had been used to hear the 
flip-flap of cards falling into their places 
from the hand of the dealer. An evening 
without a game of some sort, if not for real 
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stakes with adults, then for bonbons with 
his little daughter, would have been weari- 
ness to Colonel Fleming, and however her 
education might have been neglected in 
other respects, this branch of it at least 
had been careftilly attended to. Colonel 
Fleming had been too good a player himself 
to put up with carelessness or negligence on 
the part of his pupil, and had actually taken 
a pride in the child's quickness and tact 
over her games. Piquet, ecart6, besique, 
and double dummy whist were her constant 
pastimes, and her father would often assure 
Drayton proudly, that many a young fellow 
playing night after night at the clubs might 
learn a wrinkle of Sandra. 

"It is in the blood. Max," he said 
smiling, " and we have our luck too. How 
men used to back my hand in the old days. 
Ah, well, all that is changed ; I shouldn*t 
have believed it then, if any one had told 
me I should come to playing for bonbons 
with a Uttle girl, and, by George, find 
amusement in it too.'' 

And Drayton had secretly deplored 
these gifts of nature and education in 
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Sandra. It seemed an unsuitable sort of 
knowledge for a girl, and he could not 
entirely overcome his sense of its unfitness 
when called upon to admire her progress. 

" Little witch ! " the Colonel would call, 
exultingly, " just see. Max, what cards she 
holds I Who could stand up against 
them ? You know the old saying, * Luck 
at play is ill-luck in love.* " 

But Sandra's eyes danced with glee as 
she pocketed her winnings with such naive 
incredulity concerning her future, that 
Drayton would laugh* too for company, and 
try to forget the incongruity of the 
instruction Colonel Fleming delighted in 
bestowing on his young daughter. 

The cards to-night are tolerably even; 
Sandra by ten o'clock has lost two games 
out of three, and is slightly annoyed with 
herself in consequence. Convinced in her 
own mind she is the stronger player of the 
two, she does not like the idea of having 
given her adversary an advantage by the 
preoccupation of her mind. Captain 
Hesketh, happy in the persuasion he is 
getting the best of it, is eager to play on. 
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" Will you have your revenge ? " he 
asked cheerfully. 

" Yes, of course. Mary is not ready for 
bed yet ; are you, car a ? " 

Mrs. Hesketh looked up from her novel. 

" No, I am very well amused with my 
book. I don't mind if I sit up for another 
hour yet." 

The game goes on. From time to time 
the gentle little woman glanced at Sandra 
over her book with half-impatient wonder. 

" How can she go on playing like that 
with Robert, when I know by the look of 
her eyes she has been crying her heart out. 
I am certain something has gone wrong 
to-day. She is not heartless; but how 
can a person in her situation play besique 
a whole long evening with a hum-drum old 
married man, and almost look as though 
she liked it ? " 

Nervous, susceptible, irritable, accus- 
tomed all her life to give out sympathy 
and receive it, Mrs. Hesketh is puzzled by 
the more complex nature of her guest. 
Something she guesses dimly of the 
passion and pain the wild Italian tern- 
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perament is capable of experiencing; but 
she does not guess that Cassandra is 
throwing hersqlf into besique to-night 
with feverish energy, to stave off thought 
and feeling, keeping the aching of her 
heart in abeyance by force of will, till 
she is safe for the night in her own room 
— her door bolted against the outside 
world. 

Through the long hours whilst she sat 
lonely and absorbed amongst the silent 
tombs in the cemetery, unheeding the fine 
driving rain which penetrated her clothes 
and soaked her long heavy hair ; unobser- 
vant of the few who came and went softly, 
laying a wreath here, or kneeling a few 
minutes there ; but none taking any notice 
of this slim forlorn figure sitting rigid and 
motionless with wide eyes, which saw but 
as in a dream, beside Colonel Fleming's 
new grave, something seemed to warn her 
to accept her lover's release — to resolve thajt 
the present parting should last — to let the 
past be as though it were not ; and she had 
rejected the warning, passionately, reck- 
lessly, clinging to her love with wilful 
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loyalty. The rush of her thoughts — ^the 
wild pulsations of her impetuous heart 
bewildered her ; but amidst the tumult of 
her blood she rejoiced in her youth and 
superb health. She would not die of her 
present misery. She will live and wait 
till the plighted troth shall be claimed. 
If not in this world, then hereafter, she 
thought, in her undisciplined pride. Vain 
was the voice of reason — vain the whisper 
of common sense asking of what use to 
drag a broken chain ? The hot, quick 
southern heart was beyond the reach of 
calm reflection. Caught in the whirl of 
her impetuous feelings, Sandra was deaf 
to prudence — deaf to self-interest — deaf 
almost to decorum, and, alas ! deaf to any 
hint of doubt respecting her own stability 
of purpose. 

" No, no, no ! ** she cried, a passionate 
sob rising in her throat,' " I cannot 
unlove. Max. No one can be to me what 
he is." ' 

The gathering twilight aroused her from 
her dreaming. She stumbled to her feet, 
and made her way back to the Heskeths' 
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house, struggling against the languor 
of her exhausted chilled condition. As 
she walked she became sensible of her 
comfortless plight ; her wits came back 
under her control once more, and she 
determined upon how she would carry 
herself when she met her friends. She 
shrank from confiding in Mrs. Hesketh 
for that night at least. To-morrow she 
will have to be told something; but she 
feels instinctively that Mary will be against 
her. She would if she could put off the 
discussion for a little while. She is weary 
and spent now, and though by to-mori'ow 
her wounds may have stifi'ened, yet she 
will have gained fresh strength wherewith 
to combat the arguments and entreaties 
she foresees will be advanced against 
her. She obeyed Drayton's injunctions 
with regard to her uncle, and remembering 
that the homeward mail would go out to- 
morrow, wrote her letter before dinner, 
and gave it to one of the servants to post. 
This done, she had come down, and, after 
a fashion, eaten her food and played 
b^sique with her host. She rises a winner 
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from the last game. Captain Hesketh, 
thinking only of the cards, quotes in a 
mal-apropos manner the well-worn proverb 
once more for her benefit, — 

" Good luck at cards, Miss Fleming, bad 
luck in—" 

" Eobert," cried his wife hastily, " be 
so good as to ring for candles. Sandra is 
tired to death, and I can hardly keep my 
eyes open. This book has become stupid. 
The second volume is most disappoint- 
mg. 

Recalled to a sense of his awkwardness, 
the worthy man rings the bell with an air 
of guilty confusion, and speaks no more 
until the candles arrive, when it is seen by 
their additional light that he is still rather 
red about the cheek-bones. Miss Fleming 
takes hers and retires with a careless good- 
night. She suspects that she will after 
all have to encounter Mary Hesketh to- 
night, before being allowed to shut herself 
into her room for good. It is impossible 
to guess from her face if she appropriated 
the unfortunate quotation so promptly 
suppressed. She walked listlessly away, 
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with an air of fatigue she could no longer 
disguise. Captain Hesketh looked after 
her ruefully. 

" I am glad you stopped me, Mary," he 
said humbly. " What a fool I am ! If it 
wasn't for you, little woman, I should be 
always putting my foot in it. A natural 
and insurmountable obtuseness, I am 
afraid. It is really a drawback to a 
fellow." 

" She may not have noticed it, dear," 
said his wife consolingly. 

But Captain Hesketh shook his head 
doubtfully, and having escorted his Mary 
to her room, retired gloomily to his den to 
smoke a pipe. 



CHAPTER XL 

" Ah, bitter strife, 
I may not be thy love: I am forbidden/* 

Cassandea, brushing her hair with languid 
intermittent energy, presently heard the 
soft rustling of drapery along the passage 
outside her room. She listened with im- 
patient recognition to the gentle tap at 
her door which followed, and getting up 
with a sigh, went across and opened it. 

" Come in, Mary," she said with an 
effort at cordiality. 

Mrs. Hesketh regarded her with eyes 
full of compassion. How tired she looked, 
absolved at length from the strain of 
keeping up appearances. 

" Sandra, my poor dear child, what is 
it ? " 

No answer. 
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" What did Mr. Drayton say to you 
this morning? You will surely give me 
your confidence. It vexes me to see you 
troubled." 

"You are goodness itself, Mary," she 
answered earnestly, " and perhaps you 
have a right to know all that concerns me. 
Max told me he could not marry me for 
years, perhaps never." 

She spoke with a settled dreary com- 
posure. Mrs. Hesketh was confounded. 

** Good heavens ! how very extrabrdi- 
nary," she cried with unwonted vavacity. 
" Why not ? " 

Miss Fleming gathered herself together 
for the disclosure she was about to make. 

" Because,*' she said with slow distinct- 
ness, " he is married already, and has been 
for many years. His wife is living." 

Mrs. Hesketh recoiled instinctively. 

" I won't believe it 1 1 can't believe 
it ! " she cried impulsively. " He has 
been my friend as well as your lover, and 
has always been accounted an upright, 
honourable man. Can I believe he de- 
liberately won the affection of a girl, 
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knowing at the time he was not free to 
marry her ? It is monstrous, incredible." 

But in spite of her hasty repudiation of 
the story, something seemed to whisper, — 
" It is true." 

Miss Fleming winced. 

** Not deliberately, Mary," she muttered. 

" But I say it must have been delibe- 
rately." 

" No, no. It came about accidentally. 
It was when he forgot everything by my 
father's bedside, except that daddy was 
fretting about leaving me alone. He asked 
Max if he cared enough for me to take 
trouble for me, and he — ^he spoke the 
truth. And daddy died happy because of 
it. How could he remember her then," 
with sudden . passionate energy, " when he 
had not seen her for fifteen years — ^when 
she had tried to kill him. Mary, Mary, 
she was mad.^^ 

Sandra shivered. The horror of that 
by- gone time set her nerves thrilling, and 
her heart aflame. 

Mary Hesketh was softened. 

« Dreadful," she said doubtfully, " still 
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he acted most unjustifiably by you, my 
poor Sandra, in letting things go on so 
long without an explanation. Now it will 
be a wrench to give him up, for you have 
grown to care for him. I have no patience 
with the man," indignantly, taking the 
girl in her arms. 

Miss Fleming drew back. 

" I do not mean to give him up, Mary." 

" You do not mean to break off your 
engagement ? Sandra, you are beside 
yourself. What else can you do ? " 

A strange gleam, half defiant, half ten- 
der, lighted Cassandra's wine-coloured 
eyes. 

" No," she said, " I will not break off 
my engagement. I know what people will 
say well enough, but Max loves me. You 
yourself, Mary, know that well, and I — 
heaven help me, he is more than all the 
world to me." 

Her voice ends in a sob. Wearied and 
worn out, she sits down and cries, bitterly. 

Mrs. Hesketh sat opposite her agitated 
and bewildered. She was shocked at the 
whole situation. Drayton's conduct was 

VOL. I. o 
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abominable in her eyes, and she was 
alarmed at Sandra's attitude. A sense of 
responsibility oppressed her. What was 
she to do with this passionate, reckless 
young creature ? Captain Hesketh has 
declared she cannot accompany them to 
India. In his opinion, fond as he is of 
Miss Fleming, her proper place is either 
with Drayton, as his wife, or else with her 
relations in England. He will certainly 
decline to encumber himself with the future 
of a girl so beautiful and so self-willed. 
If the engagement to Drayton, sanc- 
tioned as it was by the late Colonel 
Fleming, is fated to end in this untoward 
fashion, he will undoubtedly consider Miss 
Fleming should at once go to England and 
seek out her imcle, who can hardly fail to 
afford her the support of his countenance 
and protection. 

Knowing her husband's mind thoroughly 
well, Mrs. Hesketh was a prey to great 
discomfort as she sat watching her guest's 
heaving shoulders. Something must be 
thought of, and that soon. With a sigh 
of perplexity she almost asked herself 
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whether she had been prudent in mixing 
herself up with the affairs of Colonel 
Fleming's orphan daughter, and in suffer- 
ing Sandra to gain so great a hold over 
her warm heart. Yet she asked herself 
almost in despair, how could she have 
helped herself ? Csfisandra'fl ways had been 
winning to her, her very beauty had been 
a delight to the gentle, delicate woman, 
and, notwithstanding her impulsiveness 
and eager vitahty, she had been con- 
siderate and thoughtful of the comfort of 
her httle fra,gile hostees. She could be 
mute when occasion required, and bitterly 
as she had mourned for her father, she had 
never made her natural sorrow an engine 
for depressing the easily cast down spirits 
of the invaUd. And before her trouble 
had come on her, how kind she had been 
in dropping in almost daily to lighten the 
tedium of the long sofa-ridden daye;. What 
good company she had been. How buoy- 
ant and gay,, and how true and clear her 
voice used to ring as she sat singing hour 
after hour to brighten the dull days, when 
the weather prevented her friend from 

2 
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leaving the. house ! Now Sandra's self- 
control, always liable to give way under the 
pressure of her excitable temperament, 
seemed utterly broken down. Her sobs 
were subsiding, indeed, but the tears still 
streamed fast through her sUm fingers, and 
the forlorn, exhausted weeping was almost 
worse to witness than her first passionate 
sobs. 

Mrs. Hesketh moved restlessly in her 
chair. 

" Sandra, dearest," she said at last in 
despair, " listen to reason. You must 
break off all intercourse with Mr. Drayton. 
No one who is your friend could sanction 
your doing otherwise." 

The girl removed her hands from her 
face wearily. 

" Oh, Mary, don't," she cried beseech- 
ingly, "let me alone for to-night, at least." 

" I don't know how to," frankly. " The 
longer you persist in this foolish, mis- 
chievous dream of a bright future, the 
worse will the certain downfall of your 
hopes be." 

Miss Fleming's eyes flashed. 
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" I am determined," she said haughtily, 
" to hold myself pledged to Mr. Drayton, 
until he can claim my plighted word, or 
release me because he no longer wishes for 
it." Then, her pride suddenly breaking 
down, — " Oh, Mary, have pity on me. Let 
me rest now; I am so deadly, deadly 
tired." 

Mrs. Hesketh rose reluctantly and kissed 
her, wishing her good-night. She was not 
a foolish woman, and she perceived, that 
in her present over- wrought state, wisdom 
would cry aloud in vain to Sandra. 

" Go to bed, dear," she said pityingly, 
fondling the restless burning hands 
stretched out to her. " You are worn 
out. Let me get you something to quiet 
your nerves ? " 

" No, no. I only want to be left alone 
in the dark. You mean to be good to me, 
Mary, but you don't understand. I can't 
expect you to understand, you who are 
English all through," with a smothered 
sigh. 

" If I don't understand, dearest, at least 
you believe I am heartily sorry for your 
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trouble/' the Kttle woman said earnestly. 
And then she went away, realizing the 
truth of that wisest of proverbs respecting 
the heart and its bitterness. 

Lying awake far into the night, whilst 
her husband slept the sleep of the just at 
her side, she determined that she would 
appeal to Drayton to deliver Cassandra 
from herself. 

" It cannot be allowed that she should 
sacrifice her youth to a romantic vision," 
the little woman thought with feverish 
impatience. "He, at least, must be 
brought to see the folly, the impropriety 
of such a scheme. A young girl to pledge 
herself to a married man, with the vague 
prospect of his wife dying and making way 
for her at some remote period. It is 
shocking, horrible 1 And such a girl, too. 
It must be put a stop to. I will write to 
Max Drayton the first thing to-morrow." 

Captain Hesketh had refused to enter 
into any conversation concerning Miss 
Fleming that night. 

" Sleep on it, Mary, for the love of 
Heaven ! " he implored, " It's a bad 
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business, and I wouldn't have believed it 
of Drayton a week ago — a fellow I always 
thought as straight as a die; but your 
fretting yourself into a fever and getting 
a bad night, won't mend matters. Be 
reasonable, my dear; sleep, and let me 
sleep, instead of worrying at this hour 
over a thing you can't help." 

His voice died away in an indistinct 
murmur, and in another minute he was 
sound asleep. His wife could not reduce 
her own irritable nerves to a similar state of 
quiescence in spite of her efforts, and the 
night dragged its slow length through the 
small hours far on towards dawn before 
sleep visited her vexed eyes. 

In his heart Captain Hesketh dreaded 
his Ute-a-tete breakfast with his guest. 

" Mary," he called out from his dressing- 
room, whilst slowly getting through his 
toilet, " what shall I say to Miss Fleming ? 
Poor girl ! I pity her from my soul. I'd 
stand by her through thick and thin, but I 
don't see quite what is to be done." 

But Fate was kind, and he was spared 
the dreaded half-hour. As he entered the 
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dining-room he received a message from 
Miss Fleming to the effect that her head 
ached, and she intended to breakfast in 
her own room. 

" God be thanked for these and all His 
mercies," said the worthy man devoutly, 
over his lonely meal; but whether the 
aspiration w^as purely in the nature of a 
grace before meat remained doubtful. He 
poured out his coffee with a sense of relief. 

Sandra meanwhile, in her own room, is 
wearying her aching eyes over a packet 
of thickly-written manuscript sent her at 
peep of day by one of the Firefly's crew. 
Drayton had spent his night writing 
it to the reopening of old wounds and 
the chafing of fresh ones. He had sent 
Cassandra a true history of the terrible 
misfortune of his youth. 

Contrary to her expectation, she had 
slept heavily. To the young the ex- 
haustion of weeping brings the blessed 
oblivion of sleep. Night comes, and rest 
in the night, and the calm of dream- 
less slumber brings forgetfulness. Like 
the disciples of old, she slept for sorrow. 
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Waking slowly, the burden of her trouble 
weighed on her afresh, and she would fain 
have fallen back into the darkness and 
quiet of the night, till the packet from the 
yacht was put into her hands, rousing her 
from the torpor of her spent passion, and 
galvanizing her into the keen pain of 
living and feeling once more. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" In the spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love." 

" I SEND you my miserable story," the 
closely- written sheets began. " Judge me 
as gently as you can while you read it. 
If you have any message to send me, let it 
come soon, for by nightfall to-morrow I 
shall have weighed anchor. I am going I 
know .not where. I may try hunting big 
game in India, I may try Africa. Any- 
where, anywhere out of the world, where 
you exist, is my destination. How could 
I live where I might come across you ? 
Could I meet you coolly as a common ac- 
quaintance? Should I not always curse 
our fate, and long for that poor mad- 
woman's death ? I will not write to you. 
You shall have no address where a letter 
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of yours could find me ; but every June 
I will send you a token to remind you of 
my unchanging love, as near your birth- 
day as I can. Farewell, dearest love. 
Part we must. There is no help fbr 
it." 

Miss Fleming stares at the writing in 
dumb despair. He is going then — going to 
leave her to fight her battle alone, to give 
her a last chance of forgetting him. Has 
life come to a full stop with her ? Is she 
at the end of the golden spring-time of 
youth ? She thinks so. Her future 
spreads itself out before her — a grey, dead 
level of waiting. Joy has vanished. Only 
a difficult patience is left. She regarded 
herself with a curious self-pity, as though 
she were another woman. She looked at 
her plight from outside, as it were, and 
found it profoundly sad. 

" I am hardly twenty yet,'' she mut- 
tered piteously, " and I have nothing left 
me but patience." 

Then she mechanically took up the rest 
of the MS. The succeeding paragraph 
began with a date. 
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Fifteen years ago Guy Byre, elder 
brother to the young fellow we met yes- 
terday, drove out of Oxford with me to 
dine with his aunt, Mrs. Grant, who lived 
some miles up the river. It was the 25th 
of March, 1858. It was the first time I 
had been to her house. Guy did not 
know much more of her. She was his 
mother's sister, and, having married a 
Scotch laird, had dragged out her life in 
some distant wilds north of Inverness. 
Now, however, her husband being dead, 
she had taken up her abode in a cottage 
sort of place, standing on some thirty or 
forty acres of land, left her by a remote 
relation. Such a pretty cottage. A long, 
low building two stories high, with every 
kind of creeper clambering over it. The 
river wound drowsily along at the foot of 
the lawn, and weeping willows swayed 
above it, dipping their trailing boughs into 
the surface of the water with every breath 
that blew. Opposite, divided from the 
lawn by the line of water, was a meadow 
where troops of white Brahma fowls 
walked and scuffled and pecked unconfined. 
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The whole place looked cosy and com- 
fortable; and when we reached it, about 
five o'clock in the afternoon, it was in a 
glow with the late sunshine of the early 
spring day. 

I took a fancy to the cottage directly 
I saw it, and I remember, as though it 
were yesterday, how cheery and pleasant 
Mrs. Grant was as we walked into the 
little drawing-room, and Byre introduced 
me. 

She was a handsome woman. Her age 
might have been five or six and forty, and 
her dark brown hair was heavily streaked 
with grey. Her face was well shaped, 
though the jaw was perhaps rather too 
square and massive for beauty. Her clear, 
dark skin, and white, even teeth, made her 
face pleasant to look at when she smiled, 
which she did often and easily. After- 
wards 1 came to marvel at that ready 
smile. Her eyes were dark, resolute, and 
steady, and she had rather a habit of 
fixing them on you while talking, which, 
till you got accustomed to it, engendered a 
sUght feeling of constraint. 
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" Where is Katy ?" Guy asked in a few 
minutes' time. 

" Oone to lie down. Sbe had a head- 
ache she meant to try and get rid of by 
dinner-time. I am sorry she won't be 
able to show the poultry to you." 

I remember Guy seemed struck by this 
speech. 

" What a lot of headaches she gets, 
aunt Katharine. I hope she won't grow 
up delicate," he said. 

Mrs. Grant sighed, 

"I don't think she has our constitu- 
tions. She takes her looks from the 
Grants, and, I fear, inherits some of the 
delicacy of my husband's family. I do 
not expect she will ever be robust, but 
she is certainly far better than she was in 
the north. She suffered so much from 
cold in those bleak, dismal winters." 

"I daresay she will pick up a little now 
she is in a more civilized chmate. Poor 
little soul, she looks rather as though a 
breath would blow her away. I suppose 
those Scotch winters must be awfiil." 

" Just miserable," Mrs. Grant said, with 
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a light shudder at the recollection of 
them. " Snowed in for weeks together, 
and not a creature to speak to. Most of 
our neighbours— if you can call people 
neighbours the nearest of whom lived 
nine miles off— -went into Edinburgh for 
the three winter months; but Mr. Grant 

• 

could never endure to leave home, so we 
had to drag through those awful times of 
cold and solitude as best we could." 

I remember its striking me that she 
mentioned her husband with wonderful 
calmness, considering he had not been 
dead above eight months, but Guy did 
not seem to notice her manner, and I re- 
flected that any woman must have escaped 
from such horrors of cold and dulness 
with thankfulness, and that probably they 
had not been a romantically attached 
couple. She did not look at all a soft sort 
of woman, and was, no doubt, grateful to 
a beneficent Providence for having given 
her back freedom. We dawdled and talked 
sociably over our afternoon tea, and I was 
happy enough, and ready to bless Eyre 
for having brought me there. I knew 
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little or nothing about ladies. Both my 
parents had died when I was a mere baby, 
and my guardian, a bachelor cousin of my 
father's, generally allowed me to surmise 
he found me an intolerable nuisance when 
I went to his house in London for my 
Christmas and summer holidays. 

He looked after the property for me 
with great ^eal and success, and sometimes 
informed me that I should find a nice 
nest-egg of accumulations waiting for 
me when I came of age. When I reached 
twenty -one he said he should be able to 
wash his hands of me, and I was always 
permitted to suppose it would be a great re- 
lief to him to do so. I was very much alone 
in the world. I had been sent to Eton, 
where I had made some friends, and from 
thence to Oxford, where, of course, I had 
picked up a few more ; but, after all, blood 
is thicker than water, and a young man 
feels isolated if he has literally no near 
relations at all. Mrs. Grant had a pleasant, 
soft voice. She took pains to make mo 
feel at my ease in her house, so that it 
was not much to be wondered at if I 
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thought her the kindest and most charm- 
ing person I had ever met. 

" What is your cousin Uke ? " I asked 
Guy, as we were changing our things 
before dinner. 

" Who, Katy ? " he said carelessly. " A 
gentle, pretty little creature, like a white 
mouse. I am inclined to think my aunt sits 
on her.'* 

" Then she is not like Mrs. Grant ? " 

"By no means. She is rather pretty 
in her way; but she Will never be any- 
thing Uke the woman my aunt used to 
be," with enthusiasm. " She was a re- 
gular Byre right through." 

Somehow I did not seem to like to hear 
Miss Grant compared with her mother in 
these disparaging terms. Of course, it was 
ridiculous before I had even seen her, to 
take up the cudgels for her; but I an- 
swered him rather sharply, — 

"No doubt Mrs. Grant has been a 
handsome woman; but you could hardly 
expect me to know without having been 
told that the Eyres were distinguished for 
their good looks above other families." 

VOL. I. p 
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He laughed. 

" Don't be huflFy. I allow I am not a 
favourable specimen. Unfortunately I 
favour my mother's side, who are a plain- 
headed lot all round ; but the rest of us 
are quite different. Down in oiir country 
the handsome Eyres are a proverb." 

When I got into the drawing-room I 
looked all round for Miss Grant. Mrs. 
Grant's voice interrupted my search. She 
and her daughter had come in behind 
me. 

"Let me introduce you to my little 
girl," she said; ^^Katy, this is Guy's 
friend, Mr. Drayton." 

A slim girl, whose smooth, shining 
flaxen hair was brushed plainly back from 
a pale, high forehead, stood looking at me 
with wistful eyes. Pretty, clear blue eyes, 
but pathetic and troubled, hke a hunted 
fawn's. Her skin was fairer than any 
woman's I have ever seen, with a pearly 
tint in the shadows of her face. As she 
stood, regarding me with her lips apart, 
and a curious intent look which, in any 
one else I should have called a stare, 
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a delicate, wild rose-flush, stole into her 
cheeks. 

I fancied I saw Mrs. Grant bite her 
lip, and a shade of anxiety sweep across 
her face. She seemed about to say some- 
thing further, but the girl's mouth sud- 
denly broke into a smile. She held out 
her hand to me frankly, and I thought I 
had never heard anything so musical as 
her voice when she said, — 

"How do you do, Mr. Drayton? I 
hke your face, it was nice of Guy to bring 
you with him." 

Guy laughed, and lightly kissed her 
cheek in his cousinly fashion. 

"All right, Katy. I am glad to have 
pleased you; but Drayton is young and 
shy, you'll embarrass him if you compli- 
ment him so openly." 

She only smiled again . gently, evidently 
quite at her ease with Guy, and perceiving 
he was only jesting. Her innocent, babyish 
beauty went to my heart. I did not 
think her speech odd. To me it seemed 
simple and natural. 

Her mother laid her hand on the girl's 

p 2 
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shoulder with a sort of indulgent fond- 
ness. 

" Mr. Drayton will not be put out of 
countenance by anything Katy says. She 
is only a child still, and too often speaks 
without thinking." 

" Mamma," with a gravely astonished 
air, " I am nearly seventeen." But Mrs. 
Grant did not hear her. She had gone on 
to the fireplace, and was busy trying to 
coax the fire mto a bright blaze. When 
she spoke next it was to remark that she 
much preferred wood as fuel to coals. 

" Coals — at least those we had the other 
day, before we could get hold of any wood 
— are so dusty and dirty." 

Katy seated herself near me. 

" I don't like wood," she said confiden- 
tially. " It makes my eyes smart so when 
I sit on the fender, looking into the 
fire." 

At this moment dinner was announced. 

"Guy and I will lead the way," Mrs. 
Grant said, smiling. " We are the elders. 
You two young people can follow us." 

I felt curiously elated walking across 
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the hall with Katy's small, soft hand on 
my arm. There is a fate in these sudden 
attractions. I remember thinking I should 
like to take her up in my arms there and 
then, and whirl her away from Mrs. Grant, 
whom I suspected of being unkind to her, 
and yet an hour ago I had thought Mrs. 
Grant perfect. We made great friends 
during the progress of dinner. Guy and 
his aunt had a good deal of family gossip 
to discuss, and thoitgh Katy said little, 
she seemed to like me to talk to her, 
and listened contentedly to my efforts at 
amusing her. She was hke a gentle, 
docile child, or perhaps an affectionate 
dog. She appeared strangely absent every 
now and then, and I thought, once or twice, 
afraid of her mother's hearing our conver- 
sation. She glanced round sometimes 
suddenly with an odd little scare in her 
face, and then, with a sort of sighing 
catch in her breath, abruptly began a new 
subject with a quaint, childish confidence 
in my following her which charmed me. 
I was but a child myself, not yet of 
age, and lacking every kind of experience 
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of life most men acquire by contact with 
their kind. 

It was the same thing when we went 
into the drawing-room again. Guy at- 
tempted a desultory conversation with his 
cousin, but Mrs. Grant soon withdrew 
his attention to herself. They sat, one 
each side of the fire, and were soon ab- 
sorbed in their family chronicles, whilst 
Katy and I, away the further gide of a 
heavy, round table, which, after a fashion 
happily becoming obsolete, filled up the 
middle of a very moderate-sized room, 
talked, and were silent, and looked at 
picture-books together unmolested. Once 
I asked her if she played or sang. She 
shivered, and glanced round the room with 
a frightened air. 

" No," she muttered, almost in a whisper. 
" I don't like music, I am afraid of it." 

" Why ? " 

" It makes me cry, and then when people 
are singing and playing it disturbs me so 
that I can't hear my voices." 

Low as her tone was, we almost fancied 
Mrs. Grant must have heard. She looked 
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our way, and Katy shrank back into the 
shadow of a large plant standing on the 
table between her and the lamp. 

" Don't let Katy tease you, Mr. Drayton," 
Mrs. Grant called out at this moment. 
" She is apt to fancy everybody must enjoy 
looking at her collection of treasures as 
much as she does herself.'* 

Katy flushed and pouted, whilst I declared 
I preferred looking over photograph books 
to anything else. 

" Mamma thinks me a baby," muttered 
the httle girl, turning herself on her chair, 
with a pique I thought charming. 

The evening passed quickly ; I remember 
as though it were yesterday, how sorry I 
was when Guy asked leave to ring and 
order the dog-cart. 

" Come to the fire and warm yourself 
before going out into the night air, Mr. 
Drayton," Mrs. Grant said hospitably, and 
we all sat in a circle, and drank steam- 
ing cofifee till the dog-cart came round, 
and all the while I reflected sadly I could 
not hope to come again for at least a week. 
A week, and it looked a month to my vision, 
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stretching itself out over seven interminable 
days. 

Guy having got through his good-byes, 
Mrs. Grant turned to me, " Come and see 
us again, Mr. Drayton, whenever you have 
any time to spare ; Katy and I shall always 
make you welcome." 

Of course I thanked her, and turned to 
shake hands with Katy. 

" Come again, Mr. Drayton," the child 
said softly, " do come again ; I like you, and 
I am dull here. I hate this place." 

There was a curious furtive vehemence in 
her voice and manner, and as she spoke she 
glanced sideways at her mother to see if 
she were listening, but Mrs. Grant had fol- 
lowed Guy into the hall, and the sudden, 
restrained outburst passed unobserved. 

I answered, nothing but clasped her 
little cold fingers with a tenderness I did not 
try. to hide, but she betrayed no conscious- 
ness. Her face was turned towards me 
with its singular wistful, half-absent air 
unchanged. A slight trouble had shadowed 
her eyes for a moment as she expressed 
her dislike to the place where she lived, 
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but it was evidently caused by a misgiving 
that she might get into disgrace for her 
hasty little speech, and vanished as soon 
as she had satisfied herself her mother 
had not overheard it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Pleasure with pain for leaven, 
Summer witb. flowers that fell, 

Eemembrance fallen from heaven, 
And madness risen from hell. 

As we drove back to Oxford, Guy talked 
incessantly, and chaffed me about the 
favourable impression I had made on his 
relations. 

" Katy is a queer little mite, I don't get 
on with her very well," he went on soberly. 
" There is something uncanny in those wide- 
open eyes of hers. She took an amazing 
fancy to you, Drayton." 

" What folly you talk I " I answered 
curtly. " She is glad to see any one fresh 
I dare say. She told me she was dull 
there." 

The moon was up, and Guy, as he turned 
to look at me, had no difficulty in investi- 
gating my face. 
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" Actually, Drayton, I believe the fascina- 
tion is mutual. Katy has made a conquest. 
How awfully ridiculous ! " 

His jolly laughter was catching, though 
his amusement piqued me. I laughed 
myself. 

" I can't see why you are so excessively 
diverted." 

" She is such a baby, and so remarkably 
hoity-toity to me, I am naturally edified 
at the good understanding you have so 
suddenly established." 

"As you and Mrs. Grant did nothing 
but talk to one another, your cousin and I 
must have held our tongues altogether 
unless we had tried to entertain ourselves." 

" Well, I won't say I am sorry T mono- 
polized my aunt's conversation under the 
circumstances." 

All the way back Guy rattled on. He 
was full of high animal spirits, and did not 
care whether he was answered or not. 

After this I was always finding excuses 
to go out to the cottage, sometimes with 
Guy Eyre, often without. Mrs. Grant grew 
more and more kind and gracious to me, 
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encouraging me to talk about myself; and 
Katy showed for me an open, unqualified 
affection, colouring all my life at that time 
with a bright warm glow I had had no 
previous experience of. By degrees, as she 
knew me better, her first slight constraint 
and sudden, furtive glances disappeared, 
and she seemed pleased that I should follow 
her about while she fed the chickens and 
sauntered in the garden, sometimes silent 
and at others talking contentedly in her low, 
level tones. We were fast friends, of that 
there could be no doubt, and Guy left off 
teasing me about his cousin, fancying, I 
think, I should not like it, as the most un- 
observant spectator could not fail to see 
that I was daily falling deeper and deeper 
in love with her. Mrs. Grant looked on 
at our growing intimacy with indulgent 
kindness. She affected to treat it as one 
of those cases of boy and girl love-making 
which, if left alone, die a natural death. 
One thing I remembered afterwards which 
jalmost escaped my observation at the time, 
which was how very rarely we were abso- 
lutely left alone out of reach of Mrs. 
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Grant's eye, or free from the close atten- 
dance of Marion Pugh, her confidential 
maid, a middle-aged woman, who was our 
invariable attendant when we rambled out 
of sight of the cottage windows. I soon 
determined I would ask Katy to marry me 
the moment I came of age, which I should 
do towards the end of May. I fancied that 
were she once mine, and I could take her 
abroad to cheerful scenes, out of reach of 
her mother's incessant surveillance, she 
would shake off her occasional fits of 
almost apathetic listlessness. Mrs. Grant, 
though apparently kindness itself, seemed 
to have inspired her with a kind of 
frightened awe which would disappear 
under the influence of a freer, brighter life, 
such as I felt I could ensure her. I looked 
forward to her becoming higher- spirited, 
less pale and languid. 

It was one brilliant May morning, that 
following my birthday, when Katy and I 
were searching the fresh fragrant meadows 
surrounding the cottage, for cowslips, that 
I resolved to put my fate to the touch. 
Marion Pugh was sitting almost out of 
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gight, certainly out of earshot, knitting 
under a distant chestnut-tree. We were to 
all intents and purposes alone for a brief 
space. All the air was scented with the 
sweet, wholesome smell of the dew-laden 
grass and the golden cowslips. A fresh east 
wind was blowing, waving the tops of the 
flowers, which nodded and bent to and fro 
with elastic grace. A lark which w^e had 
disturbed sang clear and shrill high above 
our heads, where he hung poised, a mere 
speck in the sky. All nature was jubilant 
with the joy of the spring, basking in the 
brightness of the May day's sunshine. The 
year was young, like our two selves. What 
wonder that I stopped in the midst of our 
cowslip picking, and asked Katy to be my 
wife ? I was a boy whose tongue, if sincere, 
was unready, and probably expressed my- 
self awkwardly enough, but I tried to be 
gentle, so as not to scare her, and I thought 
I spoke intelligibly. I felt both hurt and 
perplexed, therefore, by her look of vacant 
surprise, and the chill silence with which 
she listened to my eager, stammering speech, 
and I suppose my face showed my chagrin. 
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as I turned it away from her, for she 
slipped her hand into mine, saying softly 
and piteously, — 

"Max, Max, don't be cross with me. 
I — I don't understand quite." 

I looked back into her pretty, wistful 
eyes, and was struck with the almost pain- 
ful look of effort on her face, like a child's 
who is striving to master a lesson beyond 
its capacity, and catches fleeting momentary 
glimpses of its meaning, only to let them 
slip again the next instant. I felt a brute 
for having thus troubled her. I took her 
hand gently. 

" Katy, dearest, I am not cross. I love 
you dearly. Can you not say you will try 
to love me ? " 

She still kept her eyes fixed on mine. 
Her face cleared a little. She sighed 
doubtfully. 

" Why do you look at me with such 
great eyes. Max ? I do love you. Surely 
you know that 1 I love you better than 
any one — ^yes, better than any one else." 

I caught her to me and kissed her eyes 
and lips with thoughtless vehemence. I 
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should have controlled my joy, but I loved 
her with all a boy's passionate fervour, and 
I was off my guard. 

She lay passive in my arms for a few 
seconds, and then freed herself with a little 
smothered cry. Her face was still pale. 
She looked wild and startled. She was 
trembling like a leaf. She cast one look of 
reproach on me, and then turned and 
walked fast towards Marion Pugh, I fol- 
lowing her in silence — afraid of frightening 
her still more if I spoke again, but yearn- 
ing to beg her pardon and make my peace. 
As she neared the gaunt Scotchwoman 
she quickened her pace to a run. 

" Take me home, Marion. Take me 
home," she said, wdth a quick catch in her 
breath. " I — I am frightened." 

Marion looked at me with grave, in- 
quiring eyes. 

" What is it, sir ? " she asked. 

" I said something to Miss Grant which 
she did not perfectly understand, that is 
all. I had no intention of alarming her," 
I answered, rather stiffly. 

Katy noticed the tone of my voice. She 
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glanced up quickly with a sudden side-long 
look. 

*' Don't be angry, Max," she said dreamily, 
" Let us go back to mamma." 

" 'Deed, Miss Katy, and I think it will 
be best," Marion assented suspiciously. 

And she kept close to us as we went 
home, so that had I wished it, I could not 
have explained myself more clearly to 
Katy. 

As we advanced up the lawn, Mrs. Grant 
came out to meet us from the drawing- 
room. As she drew near she looked in- 
quiringly at us all three. 

" Is anything the matter ? " she asked. 

Marion Pugh answered promptly. 

" Miss Katy's no that weel the morn, 
ma'am." 

A shadow crossed her mistress's face, 
crossed it and came back deepening into 
an absolute frown of anxiety. She touched 
the girl's forehead lightly. 

"You have over- tired yourself, dear," 
she said. " Come indoors and rest. You 
are feverish." 

Looking at Katy, I saw that her cheeks 
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were now flushed to a brilliant carnation, 
and her eyes were extraordinarily bright. 

" Mrs. Grant," I muttered in dire con- 
fusion, " may I — will you let me speak to 
you presently ? If Katy is ill, I am afraid 
it is my fault." 

" Surely," she acquiesced with calm 
composure. "I will come down to you 
almost immediately." 

She swept away, bearing Katy with 
her, and followed by Marion Pugh. She 
must have been absent half-an-hour at 
least, and oh ! the ages it seemed to me 
waiting alone in the drawing-room for 
her to come back. I moved restlessly 
about, and took up every ornament, one 
by one merely to put them down again. 
Anything which had the semblance of occu- 
pation was a relief. Presently I heard her 
step coining down-stairs, my heart beat, 
and I felt my colour changing like a girl's. 
She came in, and seating herself in her 
favourite chair pointed to one opposite her. 

"And now,- Mr. Drayton, I am quite 
ready to listen to you," she said pleasantly, 
though I fancied the upright line in her 
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forehead looked deeper tliaii usual, and her 
clear dark cheeks had a spot of vivid colour 
on them. 

" How is Katy ?'* I asked eagerly. " Is 
she better ? I am afraid I startled and 
upset her.'' 

She smooths the crease from her brow 
with an effort visible even to my inex- 
perienced eyes. • 

" Katy is better, thank you. She is 
liable to slight hysterical attacks, but they 
are not of any consequence. She is easily 
agitated and overset, poor child. Do not 
reproach yourself ; she probably walked a 
little too far, and was overtired." 

She must have noticed that I had twice 
called her daughter by her Christian name 
in my excitement, but she made no com- 
ment on it. She merely sat calmly waiting 
for me to speak. Stammering and stum- 
bling in my impetuous boyish speech, I 
tried to make the state of my feelings clear 
to her. As I want on my first embarrass- 
ment lessened, and I gradually grew more 
fluent. 

" I love Katy, Mrs. Grant, with all my 
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heart and soul. I think I have loved her 
from the first moment I saw her," I ended 
earnestly. " Tell me, do you think I stand 
any chance with her ? " 

I waited breathlessly for her answer. It 
seemed to me then that if Katy rejected 
me, all the hope of my life was at an end. 
All my happiness rested in her slender hands. 
If she decided against me, what did I care 
for riches or station ? 

" Why were you so sudden with her ? 
Katy is an odd child, and you seemed to 
have scared her. To teU the truth, I 
suspected something of this when I saw 
you coming towards me just now. I have 
tried to question her, but in vain ; she only 
turned away her face and kept silence.'* 

" I did not mean to be abrupt or incon- 
siderate," I said humbly. " I thought 
every one, even she herself, must have seen 
that I loved her. Upon my honour, I 
thought she half knew of my worship 
before I spoke. She does love me, she said 
she did. How could I tell I should frighten 
her ? I ought not to have kissed her as I 
did, but how could I help it, when she told 
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me she loved me better than any one 
else." 

" Did she say that ? " rather anxiously. 
" Then I think you need not be afraid ; she 
took a fancy to you from the beginning. 
She has watched for your coming with 
more interest than you have any idea of. 
Perhaps you wonder at my speaking so 
plainly, but indeed there is no one I would 
sooner entrust my little girl to than your- 
self. She is young, too young to have 
thought of love. Her being startled by 
your sudden declaration was natural enough, 
but as the idea becomes familiar to her 
mind, I do not think you need fear being 
refused." 

She held her hand out cordially. I bent 
over it, and kissed it in a sort of transport ; 
as I did so, I felt the firm cool fingers 
tremble. How kind and motherly I thought 
her. Ah, heaven, how happy I was, and 
what a horrible mockery it all was 1 

After a while I explained my position to 
her, and the arrangements which I thought 
would have to be made in the event of Katy 
consenting to marry me. She listened at- 
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tentively, and by dint of skilful questions, 
carelessly put, arrived at a knowledge of 
my affairs, if anything superior to my own. 
The morning slipped away like magic. 
She and I lunched together by ourselves. 
When we had finished, she rose and left 
me to go and see Katy. 

" Take a walk," she said reassuringly, 
" and I promise you shall see her this after- 
noon later on, when she has thoroughly 
recovered her composure." 

She vanished upstairs, smiling over her 
shoulder at me, such a cheery, kind sort of 
smile — to this day I wonder she had the 
heart to do it. 

I took my hat from its accustomed peg 
in the hall, and going out sauntered along 
the devious windings of the river, full of 
my own happiness, full of Katy's avowed 
affection for me, and raised to a pin^ 
nacle of joy by her mother's encourage* 
ments. I came to disregard her alarm of 
the morning as only natural and becoming 
in a girl so gentle and so young. I went 
aimlessly along through tangled grasses and 
high- growing March flowers, in the water 
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meadows where the peaceful cattle browsed 
and ruminated, a beautiful dumb content 
in their great meek eyes, their tails lazily 
switching off the flies already begin- 
ning to torment them. How bright the 
life opening before me looked to my san- 
guine triumphant vision. How could I 
guess the awful overthrow of my hopes 
fate held in store for me ? Was Mrs. Grant 
a devil to wreck my happiness so utterly as 
she did in her cold selfishness ? I passed 
her in the verandah as I came back to the 
house. She was sitting there, with a shawl 
about her shoulders, knitting with a damn- 
able tranquillity which makes my blood boil 
as I think of it. How should I divine the 
iniquity of her scheme for my ruin ? How 
grasp the cruel, hard resolve hidden under 
that calm sallow mask which actually gave 
me a word and a smile as I went by, and 
glanced up into the drawing-room in a way 
that caused my heart to bound with hope 
and gratitude ? 

As I stepped over the threshold of the 
French window and entered the room, I 
saw Katy standing by the table putting 
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some of our cowslips in a soup-plate. 
She looked round with her old contented 
smile. 

I went up to her and took her hands in 
mine. 

"Well, dear," was all I said. 

She returned my anxious look f uU with 
her innocent, widely-opened eyes. I was 
perplexed again. They had in them no 
consciousness — no shyness — only a kind 
of wistful pathos, and this is what she 
said, — 

" I am sorry I was rude to you this 
morning, dear Max ; mamma has explained 
what you meant. I will marry you, oh, 
yes, r will marry you, whenever you like. 
I shall be glad to go away from here and 
be with you always." 

Her voice sank and a light shiver passed 
through her. 

Quam deus vult perdere prius dementat. 
My vague misgivings vanished before the 
sweetness of the sad upturned face and the 
spell of the low musical voice. 

I pressed her hands with fervent grati- 
tude. Warned by experience, I forbore to 
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snatcli tlie kiss I hungered for, lest I 
should frighten her again. 

" You do love me, dear ? " I whispered, 
mindful of Mrs. Grant's unnecessary pre- 
sence in the verandah. 

She answered me at once aloud, — 

" Yes, yes, dear Max, I love you dearly, 
dearly ! '^ 

I stooped gently over her. 

" Then give me one kiss, Katy,'' I 
pleaded humbly. 

She unhesitatingly lifted her face to 
mine; my arm fell naturally round her 
waist ; I drew her to me, and kissed her, 
my whole heart on my lips. As I released 
her, I saw that she was trembling. A 
faint lovely flush had dawned in her cheek, 
and the half -shy, half- startled look was on 
her face again. In spite of my supreme 
happiness, nay, because of it, I sighed 
involuntarily. 

" Have I frightened you again, dear ? '* 

But she did not answer. Her eyes fell 
after one strange, uncertain glance into 
mine, and she stood mute and motionless 
by the table. Then a shadow fell between 
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US, and I was aware that Mrs. Grant liad 
come in. through the window, and was 
standing blandly smiling at my elbow. 

" Katy darling, I am so thankful you 
love Max," she said effusively. " There 
is no one I could have liked so well for a 
son." 

She held a hand out to each of us, and 
then joined ours together with a certain 
solemnity of gesture. Now I can re- 
member how her eyes glittered and the 
suppressed excitement of her manner, but 
then I did not remark it. 

So we were betrothed, and my foolish, 
ignorant heart was full of an unutterable 
content. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" Sweet Ophelia I 
heavens ! is it possible a young maid's wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life P " 

Whebb is the use of dwelling on this 
miserable time ? — miserable to me looking 
^back, as the season of delusive hopes which 
day by day were strengthened and intensi- 
fied. Our engagement was not a long one. 
I was impatient to take my bride away to 
see the world with me, and to please 
myself with watching her frank pleasure in 
the busy foreign towns with their churches 
and galleries to which we were first bound. 
How her face lighted up, poor child, and 
her wistful eyes came back from gazing 
into space, as I planned out our journey 
with her. 

Mrs. Grant permitted me to hurry on 
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our marriage as much as I liked. She 
offered faint conventional remonstrances 
from time to time, but practically made no 
real objection, and undertook that if the 
lawyers could be ready by the end 
of June, the wedding should take place 
as soon after as I wished. Katy was 
entirely passive. She never interfered at 
all, but let her mother settle everything 
almost without consulting her. My 
guardian had formally washed his hands 
of me and my affairs on my twenty-first 
birthday, greatly to his apparent relief. 
He sent me a present and a letter of con- 
gratulation on my approaching marriage, 
observing that he had been given to under- 
stand that the young lady I proposed to 
give my name to was pretty and well con- 
nected, also that she possessed a small 
•fortune, which would be augmented con- 
siderably on the death of her mother. He 
added a word of warning bo me, not to be 
talked into making an unnecessarily large 
settlement, which under the circumstances 
would, in his opinion, be absurd, and con- 
cluded by formally wishing me happiness. 
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He expressed no wish to see me, and I was 
carefiil to avoid intruding upon him. But 
for Guy Eyre I liad no one to whom I could 
talk freely, and just now Guy was read- 
ing hard, and I saw less of him than usual. 
He was quite contented that I should 
marry his cousin, though he openly 
wondered why I should ha^-e set my heart 
on such a strange, white little creature. 
When he did come out to the cottage with 
me, he talked the whole time to Mrs. Grant, 
considerately leaving Katy to me. I saw 
a good deal of my betrothed, but I was 
never, unless by the merest accident, 
suffered to be alone, even a few moments 
alone, with her. Mrs. Grant or Marion 
Pugh haunted her like her shadow. Once 
I remonstrated against this rigorous 
etiquette. Mrs. Grant smiled gently, but 
did not yield. 

" I must act according to my old- 
fashioned notions of decorum," she said. 
" You will forgive me if they are extreme. 
Very soon. Max, you will have Katy all to 
yourself. Till then you must let me have 
my own way about her." 
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Of course I acquiesced, and, though bored 
by the excessive duennaship her scrupulous 
propriety insisted on, concluded it might 
be usual, and remained as unsuspicious as 
a child. I had so few fiiends with whom 
I was on intimate terms, that I was 
absolutely ignorant of the common usages 
of family life. I consoled myself with the 
reflection that this state of things was not 
for long. 

The morning before the wedding-day, as 
I was walking into the house by way of 
the verandah as usual, I stopped involun- 
tarily at the sound of Katy's voice, eager, 
excited with a strange passionate thrill dis- 
turbing its clear monotone. 

" I don't want Marion, mamma. Why 
must I take her with me ? I hate her ! 
Surely Max can take care of me." 

Mrs. Grant's cold, measured sentences 
fell Uke lead on the silence after the hasty 
quivering little voice ceased. 

"It is no use rebelling, Katy. I have 
arranged for Marion to accompany you. I 
do not choose you to travel without a 
maid, and I have no time now to look for 
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another. As for your disliking her, that 
is a mere childish whim, for which you can 
have no valid reason.'* 

" But I do hate her ; and oh, mamma, I 
am afraid of her," imploringly. " I can 
remember she was cruel to Issy. She 
tied her hands that time you were away, 
poor Issy. I wonder why Issy died ; I miss 
her — I miss her, mamma, every day." 

Her voice had changed again. Now it 
was tender and pathetic, with a sound of 
tears in it. The cry for the lost Issy 
seemed to come straight from her heart. 

Somehow I felt chilled and startled. I 
stood, like a fool, stock still where I 
was, incapable for the moment, of moving. 
I listened mechanically for Mrs. Grant's 
answer. I fancied there was anxiety in 
her tone, though it sounded soothing. 

" 1 can't have you excite yourself in this 
manner, my dear. Gro to your room and 
lie down. The heat makes you feverish, 
and, remember, I forbid you to talk of 
Issy to Max or any one." 

I could hear Katy sigh as she moved 
across the room obediently. I even heard 
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the trailing of her gown, and then the door 
opened and shut again, and I supposed 
they had gone upstairs together. An op- 
pressive stillness reigned everywhere. I 
entered the drawing-room. It was empty. 
I flung myself into the first chair I came 
to, and waited, with what patience I could 
command, for Mrs. Grant's return. 

I had not to wait long. In the course 
of ten minutes she came back, walking 
slowly into the room, a look of care on 
her face, which she smoothed away oun 
seeing me. 

" How do you do, Max ?" she said with 
a degree of langour in her manner I had 
never before seen there. " How hot it 
is ! Katy is quite knocked up. I have 
just made her lie down for a little while." 

She sank into the chair next mine with 
an air of fatigue. I hesitated what to say, 
blushing uncomfortably. One does not 
like to confess to eaves-dropping, however 
involuntarily. 

" Mrs. Grant," I said at length, " I was 
in the verandah just now. I did not intend 
to listen, but I could not help hearing some 
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of your conversation with Katy. Why 
has she this aversion to her maid, and who 
was the Issy she mentioned ? " 

I fancied I saw her grow pale, but her 
back was towards the light, and I could 
not be sure. It might have been the 
shade of the green verandah blinds. She 
sighed, and lifted her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

" Ah ! Max, your questions recall dead 
sorrows. Issy was my elder daughter. It 
is not quite three years ago that I lost her. 
Katy was devotedly attached to her, and 
has never been the same creature since she 
left us. As to Marion Pugh, she is a most 
faithful servant, wrapt up in my children. 
She nursed Issey unweariedly in her ill- 
ness. Katy was also ill at the same 
time, and took a foolish dislike to Marion 
on account of having seen her once tie 
Isabel's hands during my temporary ab- 
sence, when the poor child's deUrium 
made her unmanageable. Owing to the 
morbid condition of Katy's nerves at the 
time, this circumstance impressed her 
most unfortunately, and since then she has 
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fancied she disliked Marion. It is but a 
childish whim, and will wear off, if it is 
not given way to/* 

" But,'* I said doubtfully, '' I don't like 
to take a woman with us to whom Katy 
has even a fancied objection. It seems 
unkind to her. It will make her feel her 
separation from her home more acutely. 
Mrs. Grant, cannot we go without a maid 
at all ? Won't you trust me to take care 
of her?" 

I spoke eagerly* I would have given a 
great deal to relieve myself, as well as 
Eiity, of the incubus of Marion Pugh's 
attendance. 

She shook her head decidedly. 

"Impossible. I could not sanction it 
for a moment. My dear Max, consider 
how utterly inexperienced you are. You 
know absolutely nothing of the require- 
ments of a young girl who has been 
tenderly cared for, and brought up softly 
from her cradle. Sometimes I blame my* 
self for having reared my daughters so 
differently fix)m the manner my own mother 
trained me. I could not help it, Max. 
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You know how fragile and soft she is. I 
have done all I could to make her life easy 
to her, and I see now that she is helpless 
and dependent. She imagines, dear child, 
she hates Marion, but she would be mise- 
rable without her. In this matter you 
must really let me have my own way. I 
understand my child better than you do as 

yet." 

She spoke with restrained energy, though 
she smiled faintly, and laid her hand on 
my arm almost pleadingly as she ceased 
speaking. 

"You give me credit for trying to do 
the best, Max." 

I felt overwhelmed with shame at 
having ventured to question her arrange- 
ments for Katy's welfare. She seemed the 
incarnation of maternal care. How could 
1 presume to doubt her good intentions ? 
yet through it all I was vaguely conscious 
of a lurking sense of disquieting doubt. 
I muttered confusedly some general assu- 
rance of my confidence in her judgment, 
and then held my tongue, feeling that, if 
I went on speaking, I should blunder. 

B 2 
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" And now let me make one request/* 
she said earnestly. " Do not, I beg of you, 
suffer Katy to talk of her sister. She is 
almost morbidly susceptible, and all men- 
tion of Isabel upsets her dreadfully. In- 
deed the doctors have been urgent in 
impressing on me the importance of divert- 
ing her mind from this distressing subject 
till time has taken the sting from her. 
grief. Promise me, Max, you will check 
her if she tries to speak to you of poor 
Isabel." 

It was impossible to resist her had I 
wished to. I gave the required promise. 
She thanked me warmly, and gradually 
turned the conversation into other chan- 
nels. We talked of Guy Eyre, and dis- 
cussed his prospects at the University. 

"After all," Mrs. Grant observed, in 
answer to some remark of mine, " it is not 
of vital importance to Guy to take honours. 
He has a competency independent of my 
brother. His mother died at his birth, 
and her fortune comes to him. His father 
has no life interest in it even. The arrange- 
ment gave great offence to my father at 
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the time of tjie marriage, and it was all 
but broken off in consequence, but my 
brother was resolved to carry it through, 
and what we Byres make up our minds to 
we do." 

It was fated I should learn, through 
bitter experience, the obstinate resolution 
of the Byres in carrying out their schemes, 
that is if Mrs. Grant was to be taken as a 
fair example of the family. 

The day was sultry. No cloud shaded 
the fierce rays of the midsummer sun. It 
grew stifling indoors, and before long I 
wandered out into the garden, and sat by 
the river under the willows, where a faint 
breeze now and then wrinkled the glassy 
water. By and by Katy came out, and 
sat contentedly by me. All trace of her 
agitation had disappeared. She seemed 
quite herself again. Mrs. Grant joined 
us, and we talked intermittently. The 
excessive heat made them languid, and 
I, at the best of times, don^t talk very 
fast. 

We had tea and strawberries out there, 
and then Mrs. Grant ordered me away. 
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She wanted a qaiet evening with Katy, 
she said, and it seemed only natural. I 
got up to go, and she walked quickly into 
the house before me, to get a note for some 
tradesman in Oxford I was to deliver for 
her that evening. 

The instant she left us, Katy turned to 
me with a sort of nervous haste. 

"Oh I Max," she said in a low, eager 
voice, whilst her eyes, wild and wistful, 
roamed restlessly round the lawn,-" 

"Mamma has forbidden "me, but I 
must speak, I must. Before you marry 
me you must know about Issy, and — 
and me.'* 

Her face was flushed, and bore such an 
expression of extreme distress, I could not 
but own her mother's caution had not been 
unnecessary. 

" Your mother has told me, dearest," I 
said soothingly. " There is no need for 
you to make yourself unhappy talking of 
it. Indeed, indeed, Katy," I went on 
peremptorily, - seeing her trying to inter- 
rupt me, " I won't have you say more ; you 
must not even think of things which 
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trouble you. You will be ill, my darling, 
instead of looking bright and bonny to* 
morrow." 

A curious doubting look of relief came to 
her eyes. 

" Are you sure^ Max ? Did she really 
tell you, and you don't mind ?" 

" Quite sure, dear ; and I mind nothing 
so long as you do as you are bid, and don't 
fret yourself." 

She threw herself into my arms with the 
abandon of a tired child. 

" How good you are," she said with 
touching gratitude. " You will never be 
unkind to me. Max. I can trust you, even 
if I get tiresome again. My head does 
ache so sometimes, and I see and hear the 
old things." 

I kissed and soothed her, and took her 
indoors, and, upon my honour, I had not 
the slightest suspicion what the poor child 
meant. Mrs. Grant met us in the hall. 
She looked keenly at us. Apparently her 
inspection satisfied her, for her brow 
smoothed itself, and she said good-bye to 
me calmly, as usual; and, as I drove 
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back to college, thought of nothing but 
how fair and innocent my child love had 
looked, as I held her in my arms under 
the willows. 



(( 



CHAPTER XV. 

Life preludes death, as laughter ends in tears/' 



We were married the next day, and started 
for the ContinelQt, escorted by Marion 
Pugh. How happy we were in those first 
days of our new life! We travelled by 
easy stages. One of the first points in- 
insisted upon by Mrs. Grant was that I 
should not allow Katy to be over- tired. 
Besides, what need was there for us to 
hurry ? There was nothing to recall us 
to England by any given time. If we liked 
we could spend months, or even years> 
travelling in our desultory manner through 
Europe. 

Ten days after our marriage found us in 
Antwerp. We had been roaming about, 
altogether gay and light-hearted as two 
children. Katy was charmed with the old 
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FlemislL town, and her perfect happiness 
and content, her pretty, affectionate grati- 
tude to me for letting her do as she pleased, 
might well have lulled any uneasiness, had 
I felt it, into a tranquil sense of security. 
We came back to our hotel rather late, 
and Marion met us in the gallery out- 
side our rooms, looking anxious and per- 
turbed. 

" Oh ! sir,** she exclaimed reproachfully, 
** you suldna let Miss Katy racket aboot 
sae much these weary, hot days.'* 

I was going to make some indifferent 
answer, but a glance at my wife stopped 
me. 

She had drawn herself up haughtily, 
her cheeks flushed with displeasure : there 
was ominous sparkle in her eyes I had 
never before seen. 

" You take too much upon 'yourself, 
Marion," she said impatiently. "I am 
not Miss Katy any longer, and I de- 
sire you leave off calling me so. You 
are not accountable to mamma for me now, 
and I do not intend you to order me any 
more. Mr. Draytoji can take good enough 
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care of me. If you cannot keep to your 
proper place, you had better go back to 
England. I am not a baby. I can do 
perfectly well without you.'* 

She ran past us into her room, leaving 
Marion Pugh and me standing facing one 
another in silence. I saw a strange shadow 
sweep over the Scotchwoman's homely, 
hard-featured face. It looked almost like 
actual fear. She said nothing, however, 
and, recovering herself promptly, followed 
my wife into the bedroom. 

Thetable-d'hote was long since over, so we 
dined, as indeed we generally did, in our 
own room. It struck me once or twice that 
Katy was absent and restless. When the 
servant had cleared away the things and 
left us, I pulled our chairs close to the 
open window, that we might catch the 
faint, fitful night breeze stirring at in- 
tervals the sultry air. My wife sat for a 
few moments silent, holding her chin in 
her hand, a shade still on her face. I 
wondered to myself if her maid had 
further annoyed her. I did not remain 
long in doubt, for she presently left her 
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seat, and came round to the back of my 
chair. 

"Max," she said gently, covering my 
eyes with her little slim hands, " you don't 
like me to be vexed, do you?'* 

" Has Marion been impertinent, my 
pet?" I asked. 

" She has been lecturing me. She says 
if I do not do as she tells me, she will 
write to mamma. I will not let a servant 
speak hke that to me. You know. Max, I 
am strong and well, and how I like to go 
and see things with you." 

I could not see her face, but the pas- 
sionate resentment of her tone surprised 
me. 

" She means well, I suppose," I said 
doubtfully; "and your mother has a high 
opinion of her." 

"Let us send her back. Oh! Max, if 
you love me, send her back," she said 
vehemently. " I can't breathe freely while 
she is here. She orders me, and treats me 
like a child." 

The intensity of her entreaty roused my 
boyish chivalry. My young wife's dignity 
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was dear to me. I determined to protect 
her from a recurrence of this woman's 
insolence. 

" She shall go to-morrow," I said heed- 
lessly. " If she is going to be impertinent 
and you can do without her, she had cer- 
tainly better return to your mother. I will 
see about her going the first thing in the 
morning." 

So this matter was arranged, and the 
following morning I formally dismissed 
Marion, and saw her on board the packet 
for London myself, feeUng almost as 
childishly pleased as Katy to be rid of the 
incubus of the grim Scotchwoman's pre- 
sence. Her manner, when I spoke to her, 
had impressed me disagreeably — I knew 
not why. She received my instructions 
respectfully; but, after I had finished 
speaking, she lifted her shrewd, steel grey 
eyes to mine, and looked at me steadily 
for several seconds in silence. There was 
doubt, pity, and a smothered fear in her 
face. She seemed for a moment about to 
tell me something, but, with an etident 
internal effort, she appeared to have de- 
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termined to say nothing of what she 
suspected or apprehended. 

"I am sorry, sir," she said gravely, 
" that you should send me back. I dinna 
think Miss Katy — Mrs, Drayton, I should 
say — will do that weel without me. .Ye'U 
be hearing frae Mrs. Grant, nae doot, on 
my return, and till then, sir, I beseech you 
dinna let her fag about too much. She is 
but frail, though she winna believe it, and 
take my word, sir, you'll rue it, sair, if you 
let her weary herself with sight-seeing or 
excitement of any kind." 

There was such genuine anxiety in her 
whole aspect that my animosity was dis- 
armed. I forgave her pertinacity, and 
said good-bye to her amicably, promising 
I would take every care of her young 
mistress. 

"Fareweel, sir," she said, dropping 
her old-fashioned curtsey ; " I'm greatly 
obliged for your ceveelity to me." 

I walked back to the hotel to find 
Katy in high spirits, her hat on, and 
her gloves in her hand ready to go out. 

A day or two passed, and nothing re- 
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markable occurred. We found Antwerp, 
with its churclies and pictures and quaint 
relica of bygone generations, so pleasant, 
that we stayed on at our hotel exploring 
the shady town, its great cathedral, and 
cool, quiet churches, deUghted to find such 
refiiges from the scorching glare of the 
June sunshine. Katy was gay and happy 
as a bird. Her eyes grew brighter, her 
colour deepened, so much animation came 
into her face, whose chief defect had 
hitherto been its immobility, that I exulted 
in the improvement in her looks, her 
mother could not fail to remark when I 
took her home again. Sometimes, it is true, 
she put her hand pathetically to her head 
with a little piteous moan and said it ached ; 
and a distressed expression, for a moment, 
usurped her usual smiles; but I always 
found a quarter of an hour in a quiet comer, 
while I sauntered about near at hand and 
smoked a pipe, removed these symptoms, 
and I saw no cause for alarm. In my 
stupid blindness, I was wrapped in a fatal 
security. I can never forget the awful 
shock of my first inisgiving. We were 
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in the Cathedral the Sunday following 
Marion's departure. High Mass was being 
celebrated. The air was heavy with in- 
cense, the solemn, deep-voiced organ was 
pealing softly, with, now knd again, a full, 
sweet, booming swell, whilst the priests 
and acolytes moved noiselessly to and 
fro before the gorgeous, flower-dressed 
altar, dimly seen in the dim half-light of the 
Cathedral. The blaze of candles about the 
high altar, the clouds issuing from the 
swinging censers, bewildered some unused 
to the sort of thing. I felt but half con- 
scious of myself, so visionary and unreal 
did the whole scene seem. 

Suddenly I became aware that some of 
the people near us were looking at Katy 
with wondering eyes. I instinctively fol- 
lowed their perturbed glances, and my 
heart died within me with a sick, unac- 
countable dread, as I caught the look on 
her face. Her lips were parted in a smile, 
but there was a horrible fixed stare in her 
wide blue eyes, and she was moving her 
hands and her head about fantastically, as 
though weaving imaginary wreaths, and 
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placing them in her hair. A deadly fear 
seized upon me, I shivered with an un- 
gOYernable chill of dismay. 

" Katy," I called, in a sharp whisper. 
" Katy, for the love of God, do not look 
like that ! " 

She started violently, and turned at once 
to me. A piteous expression of .scared 
cunning flashed, like lightning, over her 
face, which, a moment after, resumed its 
ordinary appearance with a rapidity so 
astounding that I doubted the evidence of 
my own senses, and wondered vaguely if 
I could possibly have been deceived ; if the 
sombre gloom of the cathedral, with its 
heavily painted windows, could have caused 
in my wife's face the strange shadow of 
coming ill which I had surprised there. 

The rest of the service I was too dis- 
turbed to follow at all, but Katy appeared 
to listen with devout attention throughout. 
Once I thought I saw her cast a stealthy, 
furtive glance at me from beneath her long 
eye-lashes; but I could not be certain. 
We came out rather before the conclusion 
of the celebration. I wanted to be out in 
VOL. I. a 
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the fresh air, away from the stifling in- 
cense, the booming organ, and the moving, 
muttering distant figures before the altar. 
It all seemed dream-like, intangible, I gasped 
for breath. Besides, I wished to study 
my wife's face in the broad daylight. 

As I led her out into the porch, she 
lifted her hand to her head. 

" Oh, Max ! take me home I " she cried, 
with a curious excitement. " I want 
mamma." 

"What is it, dearest? Are you ill? 
Why did you look like that just now in the 
church?" I asked hurriedly. 

"I don't know; but I had a horrid 
dream. A dream like I used to have that 
time Issy and I were ill, and it frightened 
me. I am glad you spoke to me. Max. 
Your voice woke me." 

Her eyes were bright, and intensely 
blue, alight with a strange fire ; her cheeks 
were flushed, and her hands moved ner- 
vously, with a mechanical kind of restless 
motion in the air. I feared her discom- 
posure would excite attention as we passed 
along the streets. I had a feeling she was 
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Bickening for some terrible malady. I 
earnestly wished I had never dismissed 
Marion Pugh. I spoke to her soothingly. 
Be quiet, dearest/' I said tenderly. 

Do not make the people look at you, you 
forget we are still in the streets. You are 
tired. We shall be at the hotel in a few 
minutes, and you shall lie down in your 
own room and rest." 

As soon as possible I got her safe on her 
own sofa, beside the open window, a faint, 
languid breeze fanning her burning fore- 
head. I bathed her poor, hot temples with 
Eau de Cologne and water, resolving to 
call in a doctor if she did not speedily get 
better. By-and-by she fell asleep, and, 
to my great rehef, awoke in an hour's 
time, much refreshed, and apparently quite 
herself. She seemed to have no memory 
of her excitement, but she shivered at the 
mention of the cathedral, and entreated 
me not. to let her go again within the 
sound of the great organ, the mere memory 
of which seemed strongly to aflFect her 
nervous organization. Decidedly, I thought, 
my wife was more impressionable and 

s 2 
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fragile than I had imagined. Marion 
Pugh had been right. 

She continued so calm and unexcited 
during the rest of the evening, that, by 
degrees, my vague uneasiness fled before 
her gay, child-like chatter. As she sat 
beside me, her colour subdued again to its 
natural pale tints, and her voice level and 
gentle, as usual, I was completely thrown 
off my guard. 

That night, towards daybreak, I dreamed 
that I was wandering in a tropical forest. 
The vegetation all round me was rank and 
luxuriant. It tangled about my feet. I 
could scarcely proceed for it. From the 
trees overhead, sleepy sly snakes hung list- 
lessly. Shuddering at them with uncon- 
trollable horror, I pressed onwards, as well 
as the clinging weeds would let me. Pre- 
sently my nervous recoil intensified into a 
gasping agony. One of the snakes dropped 
down on my shoulders, and coiled round 
my throat. The pressure was suffocating 
me, and I woke with a violent start to find 
the choking sensation real — tangible — I 
was struggling for my life. 
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Over me glared my wife's blue eyes, fuU 
of the wild light of madness. Her face 
was pale and smiling, her fair hair rolKng 
back over her night-dress, scarcely ruffled. 
A little blue silk scarf she had been wear- 
ing in the day-time was round my throat 
with a running knot in it, and her slim, 
cold fingers, were drawing it tight — 
tighter with morbid strength, forcing the 
blood to my brain. Every respiration was 
increasingly difficult. For an instant the 
sick sinking at my heart half paralyzed 
me, as I felt her calmly strangling me 
with that horrible smile in her eyes, and 
on her lips ; then I grasped her wrists, and 
forced her to let go her clutch on the 
scarf. I was obliged to exert myself to 
the utmost to release myself from her 
convulsive hold, and I suppose I must 
have hurt her, for her expression changed 
to one of wild, vindictive fury. She 
fought desperately, but at length I subdued 
her. Putting her into a chair I stood in 
front of her, still holding her hands, and 
looking down into her eyes. How can 1 
describe to you the anguish I underwent 
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in those few minutes wherein I first saw, 
with the unconquerable certainty of fate, 
that my wife was mad. I was but a boy, 
it was no wonder I almost sank under the 
shock. In my despair, I could have wished 
we were both dead, and, through it all, I 
dared not cease from watching her. 

Whilst I stood thus, her mood changed. 
She began rocking herself to and fro and 
burst into shrieks of elvish laughter, which 
I was powerless in any way to control. A 
few moments of this and I felt I might go 
mad myself. It was a frightful position, 
alone in a strange hotel with a madwoman, 
only a few hours before my bonny wor- 
shipped bride. Instinctively I stretched 
out my hand to the bell to summon assis- 
tance. The gesture gave offence to her 
poor distraught wits. She sprang from 
the chair in passionate displeasure. 

"Go away," she cried angrily, stamping 
on the floor. " Why are you here at all. 
Go, sir, or I will ring myself and have you 
taken away. Marion, Marion," raising her 
voice in a shrill scream, "come directly, I 
want you." 
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Her features worked convulsively, she 
uttered scream upon scream. 

There was a sound of hurried footsteps 
outside, and the door shook violently. 
Marion's voice called to me urgently, " Let 
me in, sir; Gudesakes let me in." 

Without pausing to wonder how she 
could be there, I opened the door. The 
woman looked at me with real commisera- 
tion. 

" Eh, sir," she said, as she passed me, 
" What made you send me awa. I culd ha 
prevented this maybe." 

"Marion, Marion," my wife called angrily, 
" who is that ? Why is he here in my 
room ? Send him away. See, he has hurt 
my wrists," holding them out piteously. 

She cowered down in the Scotchwoman's 
arms, turning wild, terrified eyes upon me, 
whose unconsciousness of my identity went 
to my heart. 

" Ye'd better gang awa, sir. Leave her 
to me." 

Seeing I was worse than useless, I went 
out into the dressing-room adjoining. 
Thoroughly shaken, I walked up and down 
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waiting for Marion Pugh to come and 
explain the mystery of her own oppor- 
tune reappearance, and my wife's state. 
Through the partition wall I could hear 
Katy, poor child, incessantly speaking in 
high, excited tones, now and then inter- 
rupted by hysterical sobs, and very seldom 
Marion's low grave answers. By-and-by 
the sounds ceased, and after silence had 
prevailed for a short time, Marion slipped 
into the room where I was sitting. 

" Whist, sir," she said cautiously, holding 
up her finger for silence. " Ye maun speak 
vera low. I've given her a composing 
draught, and she'll maybe wake quieter." 

'' What in heaven's name is the meaning 
of it all ? What made you come back ? " 
I asked stupidly, bewildered and worn out 
with the night's horrors. 

" Aweel, sir, my mind misgave me after 
you had seen me on board. I did'na think 
Miss Katy just that weel that she should be 
left to her ain desires and the ignorant care 
of a young lad like you, knowing haething 
to speak of about her constitution, and so 
I just landed again when you walked awa, 
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and I came back here. I have kept oot of 
your way till you wanted me, but ilka night 
I have come in here and laid me doon 
on the sofy, in case ye suld want help diffi- 
cult to come by in the night in a foreign 
place like this." 

" Was she ever like this before ? " I 
asked abruptly. 

The woman hesitated and glanced doubt- 
fully at me. 

'* I dinna think, sir, it accords with my 
duty to my mistress to let you question me 
owre much." 

"But I must know, I have a right to 
know. Mrs. Grant herself would be bound 
to tell me if she were here." 

" Well, then, aince before, puir doo, but 
no sae bad. It was when we — we lost 
Isabel." Stumbling in her speech and 
looking keenly into my face again. '* Since 
then we hae been more careful of her ; ye 
may ca' to mind, sir, how laith I was that ye 
suld let her gang aboot in the sun and fag 
hersel." 

There was then no doubt. Even my 
bewildered brain could not fail to see the 
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trap into which I had fallen blindfold. 
This accounted for Mrs. Grant's over- 
strained notions of decorum. This was 
the reason my t^te-d-t^tes with my betrothed 
had invariably been interrupted before ten 
minutes had passed. I groaned in my soul 
as the whole fiendish scheme grew plain to 
me. My heart ached for my poor girl as 
well as for my own blighted life. I knew 
now she had tried to tell me. Some per- 
ception all was not right with her must 
have penetrated her poor clouded brain, 
some misgiving she felt impelled to tell me 
of, had forced her to try and speak to me 
the day before we were married, to tell me 
without doubt, of her own illness and her 
sister's melancholy death ; for I did not 
doubt that Isabel was dead. Poor, poor 
Katy ! Exhausted by her violent excite- 
ment she was now sleeping heavily under 
the influence of the composirig draught. 
Was it likely she would wake clothed in her 
right mind, like the demoniacs of old at the 
touch of our Lord's hand, and if so, what 
course should I pursue ? I was but a boy. 
I regarded my unhappy bride with a 
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shudder of dismayed repulsion. My love 
was killed. I had never come in contact 
with a mad person in all my life before. 
My nerves felt awfully shaken. I remained 
looking with lack-lustre eyes at the door 
into the bedroom, trying to repress the 
strong shivering disgust I felt taking hold 
of me. 

Marion Pugh spoke again. 

"With your leave, sir, hadna I better 
telegraph for my mistress ? Ye're owre 
young to deal with yon puir child, and 
I wad mysel be glad of her presence. It 
is a heavy responsibility by mysel." 

I told her to do as she liked, and she 
withdrew with a stiff curtsey. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Not Deatli himself could kill my love, but the' she 
lives, 
My love has died away." 

I DREW my hand across my eyes ; I felt as 
though it were all a dream of misery ; my 
life seemed to have been brought short up, 
as though I were shut in a blind alley. 

It was morning now, broad daylight. I 
dressed myself and went out. The crisp 
fresh air revived me; the sun was even 
now climbing high in the heavens, and 
soon the town would be astir. As I looked 
upwards, I was haunted, not by the sick 
horror of last night's ghastly scene, but a 
dreamy sense of the exquisite loveliness of 
the early prime of the summer day took 
possession of me, and I muttered some 
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lines I had seen quoted in a book the day 
before : — 

« The dim red morn had died, her journey done, 
And with dead lips smiled on the twilight plain, 
Half-£a.llen across the threshold of the sun, 
Never to rise again." 

The rhythm of the verse had fascinated 
me ; I remember dreamingly wondering 
where it came from. For two or three 
hours I roamed about, seeing vaguely the 
stream of life gradually wake up and 
trouble the silent air with the echo of the 
hum of restless striving humanity. My 
brain was a blank as to my own part and 
lot in the incessant tragi-comedy of life. 
I think that I instinctively refrained from 
probing the terrible dumb despair — the 
stunned half-conscious presence of the 
calamity which had come upon my wife 
and me. I tried mechanically to observe 
the outward world around me. 

Towards eight o'clock I grew tired of 
the wharves and the streets, and aimlessly 
wandered into the great cathedral, whose 
open doors seemed to say " Enter " to the 
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weaiy and miserable. The cool darkness 
refreshed my tired senses, taking refuge 
from the broad glare of the summer sun 
outside. 

Service was going on ; the usual low 
mass, and the sweet solemn chanting 
soothed my overstrung nerves. I took a 
seat beside a pillar and prepared to listen. 
I raised my eyes to look at the great east 
window and gorgeous altar, and with the 
sight of it came back to me the scene of 
yesterday. Just here had I sat with Katy. 
My eye caught just the same angle of the 
figure of the dead Christ on the tall 
crucifix, and I remembered with a shudder 
that here in this very place some of the 
kneeling congregation had turned to look 
at my wife in wonder and alarm. It was 
here I had surprised the horrid flicker of 
madness in her eyes with bewildered 
astonishment. 

There was no longer any rest for my 
tired brain. The whole deplorable present 
overwhelmed me with a great wave of 
awakened consciousness, and I fled from 
the church abruptly. I returned to the 
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hotel, and ordered breakfast. Whilst I 
was trying to eat it, the man who was 
waiting on me informed me, " Madame' s 
maid desired to see me ; madame, he feared, 
was seriously indisposed." 

Gulping down some coffee, I hastily 
went up to the dressing-room. From my 
wife's room within, I heard shrieks of 
crazy laughter, and an incessant meaning- 
less babble. I dared not knock to attract 
Marion's notice, and could only wait till 
she herself came to look for me, which in 
the course of a quarter of an hour she did. 
She seemed worn and anxious, and her 
manner was flurried. 

" Eh, sir ! but it's just awfu. She's no 
hersel' at a'. Ever since she waked, twa 
hours agone, she has done naething but sit 
moppin'and mowin' and talking gibberish." 

" Can I go in and speak to her ? " 

" Guid sake, no sir ! She would na ken 
ye fra Adam, and she's no to be trusted, 
puir lammie ! I hae taken ilka pair of 
scissors and such like awa, but she's unco 
crafty, and there's mischief in the face of 
her." 
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" I shall send for a doctor,"" I said, " if 
I am not to see her." 

"'Deed, then, and Til be glad if you 
will, sir. My mind misgives me sair; 
she'll hae to go and keep puir Isabel 
company." 

" Is Isabel living then ? " I asked 
amazed. 

Marion wrung her hands. 

" I am no myself, sir ; I canna speak as 
I ought." 

" But I insist on being told if my wife's 
sister is still Uving; and if so, where," I 
said sternly. 

" Leeving ! Of course she is leeving ; 
raving mad, puir lassie ! She has been in 
Dr. Chalmers' private house for the insane 
these twa years past. It was just the 
loss of her, and the fright of her whimsies, 
that first pit this ane wrang." She spoke 
doggedly, and her words carried convic- 
tion with them. 

My whole soul rose in arms against the 
treacherous, evil woman who had wrecked 
my happiness. Nothing should ever make 
me touch Mrs. Grant's hand again. 
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" Look here, Marion Pugh,'* I said 
firmly ; " you, at least, know how I have 
been treated by your mistress, my wife's 
mother. I do not think you have been 
altogether a willing party to this nefa- 
rious transaction. Mrs. Grant will be here 
as quickly as she can. Here is money for 
yourself, and for Mrs. Drayton's needs ; I 
shall send you a nurse and an English 
doctor at once to help you, and I shall 
remain here till your former mistress 
arrives, but I decHne to hold any commu- 
nication with her. If the doctor thinks it 
desirable that I should see Mrs. Drayton, 
I shall do so, but I shaU leave Antwerp 
after, and I shall never see her more, in all 
human probability. I will direct a suffi- 
cient income, tell Mrs. Grant, to be paid 
to her, to be applied to the support of my 
wife. It will be paid quarterly. For my- 
self, I shall clear out of Europe for a time, 
if I ever come back. What is there to 
come back for ? " 

^^ Yes, sir, I understand ; and I canna 
say I think ye're wrang." 

There was. kindness and pity both in her 
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hard-featured face. I paused to look at 
her as I went towards the door. 

" Be kind to n^y poor girl, Marion," I 
said, with a contraction at my heart. 
" She was not to blame, and while it 
lasted, we loved one another dearly." 

I was broken down by the horror and 
pity of it all. I believe I sobbed. She 
laid a hand on my shoulder with rough 
sympathy. 

" YeVe a kind heart, laddie ! I'll do 
my best for Miss Katy; ye may be sure 
of that. I dinna think the mistress acted 
fairly by you. I wish noo I had tolled ye 
mysel ; but, eh ! we never thocht she wad 
gang this gait, puir lamb." 

My story is nearly finished. The doctor 
whom I called in shook his head over my 
wife. He questioned Marion closely, and 
then told me he entertained little or no 
hope of her recovery. It was a clear case 
of hereditary insanity, rapidly developed 
by the excitement and fatigue of the last 
few weeks, but sure to have shown itself, 
sooner or later, under any circumstances, 
this not being the first attack she had had. 
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He sent a Soeur de Charity to help Marion, 
and installed himself as medical attendant 
until Mrs. Grant's arrival, for which we 
looked hourly. He absolutely interdicted 
my seeing his patient. She seemed to 
have forgotten every incident connected 
with her marriage and acquaintance with 
me, and had no associations connected 
with my name when it was pronounced by 
way of experiment in her hearing, and he 
dreaded any interview, lest my appearance 
should strike some chord in her disordered 
memory and produce a fresh accession of 
violent mania. 

On the evening of the second day Mrs. 
Grant drove up to the hotel. I recognized 
her well-known figure as she emerged -from 
a fiacre, and drew back within the shadow 
of the window-curtain, lest she might 
glance upward and see me. I prepared for 
immediate departure, and was just throw- 
ing the few remaining things I had to 
•pack into a portmanteau, when there came 
a rap at the door, and the doctor entered. 

"Mrs. Grant wishes particularly to see 
you. She has been to Mrs. Drayton's 

T 2 
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room, and is mucli shocked and agitated 
by the state in which she found her/* 

1 shuddered. 

" No," I said hardly, " I will not see 
Mrs. Grant. What harm will my re- 
proaches do her ? " 

'^ Can I not, at least, take some message 
from you ? She is naturally anxious as to 
your ftirther intentions." 

"You can tell her," I said bitterly, 
"that I am going Bast. I am going to 
try and hide myself ; to fly from civiliza^ 
tion, and forget, if I can, the awful horror 
which has wrecked my life's happiness. 
Tell her I have no wish to create a 
scandalj by publishing my misfortune and 
her outrageous conduct. If she will take 
my poor girl home, and ai-range for her 
comfort and welfare, I will order lOOOZ. 
a year to be paid over to her in quarterly 
instalments, for Mrs. Drayton's main- 
tenance. What consolation would it be 
to me to publish the wretched story ? 
She may rely on secrecy being observed. 
I am leaving this place at once, and I 
hope to heaven I may never see her 
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smooth, false face again, either in this 
world or the next/* 

The doctor bowed gravely, and turned 
to go. I felt ashamed of my own 
violence. 

" Pardon me. Dr. Marsden," I said 
hurriedly, "if I seem uncourteous; I am 
half-mad myself, I beheve. If you knew 
the shipwreck this is to me, you would 
have patience with me." 

He took my outstretched hand, and 
made some civil, compassionate speech, 
and then he was gone, and I got myself 
away from Antwerp with all the haste I 
could. I never saw my wife again, and 
her state remains unchanged. I have only 
once been to England in all these weary 
years, and then on business connected 
with the estate. I saw Guy Eyre then, 
and that young fellow now at Malta. I 
met them accidentally in the street. Guy 
was terribly penitent for the unconscious 
share he had had in our ill-starred mar- 
riage, and begged my forgiveness with 
tears in his eyes. That was just before I 
stumbled on you and Colonel Fleming in 
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Venice. Since then my only happy days 
have been those spent with you. My story 
is finished. Forgive me, dear heart, if you 
can! 
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